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Pipeline to Progress 


How First National City helps the petroleum industry “bring in” new technological triumphs around 
the free world. From lubricants to fuel. petroleum consumption has soared to a record high. New wells, off- 
shore drilling. improved refining, bigger pipelines and tankers... all are moving out more oil than ever before. 


Over the world scene, experienced FNCB “petroleum bankers,” cconomists and engineers are doing location 
work with representatives of oil companies. Our Petroleum Department knows oil from under the ground up! 


We're equipped to help the industry move its products from well to refinery to consumer. This eres 
is part of the picture of First National City’s total banking. The whole picture embraces world- Aatis! 
wide resources and trained specialists to fill every banking need for every kind of business SS 
from petroleum to plastics. NCE rare 
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TRW makes more valves for internal combustion engines than anyone else in the world, 
TRW makes an electronic camera that can stop a beam of light. 

TRW makes more jet engine components than any other manufacturer. 

TRW is a corporation diversified in the fields of aerospace, automotive, electronics. 
Offices and facilities in Cleveland, Los Angeles and ma jor cities throughout the world. 


TRW 


THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE INC 


TIME is published weekly, at $8.00 per year, by TIME Inc. at 540 N Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IM, Second class postage paid at Chicago, It., and at additional maiing offices 








The Waltz King. Now, after 18 years, she’s 
found another man who can help her to fame 
and fortune. 

This year, Lady Esther and Arthur Godfrey 
were joined together on the CBS Radio Network. 
We are pleased to announce that the union 
is proving a happy one. 

Marshall Raines, Vice President of the Lady 
Esther Division of the Chemway Corporation, 
gives some of the reasons why: “Radio adapts to 
the Lady Esther story in a way that no other 
medium can. Lady Esther needs persuasiveness, 
conviction and flexibility. Radio—and especially 
Arthur Godfrey radio—gives this. 

“Arthur Godfrey is one of the few personal 
salesmen around today—a man who 
can deliver a message to his audience, 
| get action and get action fast.” 

A good man nowadays is hard to 
find. If you’re looking for one who hasa 
way with women, don’t wait 18 years to 


find him. Just call on Arthur Godfrey. 


MEDS Kali Vivek 
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A FAWCETT PUBLICATION 


Pass along? 
Whod borrow it? 


We've known for a long time that women use and re-use Woman's Day. 
We asked Roper to find out how much. His survey shows that 
Woman's Day is kept longer, clipped more, and gives its readers 

more ideas than other leading women’s service magazines. 

Is this important? A quick look at Starch shows that Woman's Day 

has dominated the entire women's service field in ad readership 
scores for the past 10 years. But then we won't jump to conclusions 
about magazine use and ad readership. We hope you'II do that. 


— = 


SOURCES: THE VALUE AND USE OF EDITORIAL CONTENT TO PRIMARY AND PASS-ALONG READERS OF FOUR 
MAJOR WOMEN’S MAGAZINES: GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, FAMILY CIRCLE, McCALL’S, WOMAN'S DAY— ROPER 
STARCH CONSUMER ADNORMS REPORTS. 


Low Cost Auto Insurance 


GEICO RATES ARE LOWER THAN BUREAU RATES* BY 


FOR 
0 COLLISION 
AND COMPREHENSIVE 


AS 
MUCH 
AS 


AND AS 
MUCH 
AS 
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LIABILITY COVERAGES 


FOR THE STANDARD FAMILY AUTOMOBILE POLICY 





*COMPARE GEICO RATES WITH BUREAU RATES 


GEICO RATES IN NEW YORK STATE ARE 30% lower 
than Bureau Rates for the Collision and Comprehensive 
coverages and 20%, for the Liability coverages. Bureau Rates 
are the rates for automobile insurance filed with State 
Insurance Departments by the National Bureau of Casualty 


Underwriters and the National Automobile Underwriters 
Association for their member and subscribing companies, and 
Bureau companies using the Safe Driver Plan adjust these 
Bureau Rates upwards or downwards depending upon the 
driving record of the insured. 


HOW THE ‘‘SAFE DRIVER PLAN” AFFECTS THE COST OF YOUR AUTO INSURANCE 


GEICO DOES NOT USE THE “SAFE DRIVER PLAN” — 
However, most companies charging Bureau Rates do use the 
“Safe Driver Plan” in New York which requires that the rate 
established as the Bureau Rate be increased as much as 150% 
and reduced by only 10% depending upon the driving record 


of the insured. Remember, GEICO does not use the “Safe 
Driver Plan” and when you insure with GEICO, your rates 
are not increased because of your driving record as is required 
under the “Safe Driver Plan.” 


NOW COMPARE DIFFERENCES FROM THE BUREAU RATE! 


COVERAGE 
ECE saekune 
Medical Payments.... 
ere 











BUREAU RATE WITH “‘SAFE DRIVER PLAN” 
eeesee svceveeee+LO% reduction to 150% increase............ccccceececeeseeseess+-20% reduction 
..10% reduction to 150% increase................ Pe er 20% reduction 
..10% reduction to 150% increase.. 


GEICO RATE WITHOUT “‘SAFE DRIVER PLAN” 





30% reduction 


Comprehensive................... oo No reduction OF INCTORSE....0.0:060050000000 00000050606 RCekieesanwaaes 30% reduction 
Uninsured Motorists.............. =< ING POGRICHION OF WICTOROG ois canes coxsnnwseenariscceeasvaneneeseva 25% reduction 
TOWNE ON LBD wicca cen ccwseceacssnes NO COGUCHION OF WICTOROSS vis inecsrcccessnnccccscsnsicetvannacenens 30% reduction 


(GEICO also gives you the usual additional savings in New York State of 10% for COMPACT CARS and 25% on additional cars when MORE-THAN-ONE-CAR is insured.) 


r 
| Mail To: 


GEICO RATES IN CONNECTICUT AND NEW JERSEY 
3EICO rates in Connecticut and New Jersey are also 30% 
below Bureau Rates for the Collision and Comprehensive l 
coverages—and 25% in Connecticut and 22'4 % in New | 
Jersey for the Liability coverages. 

Before you buy auto insurance elsewhere, or renew 
your present policy, it will pay you to check GEICO benefits 
and savings. You will receive exact GEICO rates for your 
car, plus complete information on how GEICO saves you 
money, the broad protection you get, and GEICO’s I 
country-wide personal claim service. 


Phone Digby 93-0202 or visit either of 


our convenient New York offices or mail the coupon 
...no Obligation... no agent will call 


a, GEICO 


% 
"overs wo 
(A capital stock company not affiliated with the U.S. Government) 


150 Nassau Street 66 No. Franklin Street 
New York 38, New York Hempstead, L.I., N.Y. 
Phone Digby 9-0202 Phone IVanhoe 5-4600 


Home Office: Washington, D.C. 
INSURANCE: AUTO « FIRE »« BOAT « PERSONAL LIABILITY 


FINANCING: LOW COST AUTOMOBILE FINANCING AVAILABLE THROUGH 
. 


© compan 






A NEW YORK AFFILIATE OF GEICO 
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Check your eligibility—must be over age 21 and under 65. 
NON-GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 


NEW! < 


CIVILIAN GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL—Active or Retired 
Federal, State, County, Municipa 

MILITARY PERSONNEL—<Active, Reserve, Nationa! Guard or Retired 
Commissioned officer—NCO of top 5 pay grades 


(NCO on active duty must be at least age 25 and, if in pay grade E-S 
or E-6, must be married.) 
0 Male L. Single 

Name 0 Female (© Married 
Residence Address 
City ZO ___Coountyy. State 
Occupation (Rank if on active duty). Age 
is car principally kept on a farmor ranch? [) Yes © No 


Location of car if not at above address 






My present policy expires Mo. 


Days per week auto driven to work?. 
Is car used in business other than to or from work? 
Additional male operators under age 25 in household at present time: 


_ ae 
—aa aa) 


453 


GEICO 
150 Nassau Street, New York 38, New York 


O Professionalor Technical 
Administrative, Clerical or Managerial 
Agricultural—Farmer or Farm Manager 


















Body Style | Purchase Dat 
Mo. Yr. 
Yr 


.One way distance is 
O Yes © No 
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Married or Single 
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for 


29 
years 


Four issues of The Bride’s 
Magazine have been enough to 
make our readers the best 
informed brides-to-be in 
the world! 






Vow, brides-to-be, advertisers, 
and we, the publishers—all need 
6 issues annually! 


This year there will be 
1,600,000 marriages in the U.S. 
—1,900,000 in 1965— 
astronomical figures in terms 
of the multiplicity and 

immediacy of each new 
family’s needs! 


The Bride’s Magazine, therefore 
will be published 
bi-monthly—6 issues per year, 
beginning with the Spring 
1964 issue. 


BRIDE'S 


magazine 


a Condé Nast Publication 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


















TIME LISTINGS. 


TELEVISION 


Thursday, July 18 
The Twilight Zone (CBS, 9-10 p.m.).* 
Mystery of an American astronaut who 
loses contact with ground control for six 
hours while in orbit and finds things 
strangely unfamiliar when he returns. Re- 
peat. 





Saturday, July 20 

P.G.A. Championship Golf Tournament 
(CBS, 5-6 p.m.). From DAC Country 
Club, Dallas. 

Miss Universe Beauty Pageant (CBS, 10- 
11:30 p.m.). John Daly, Arlene Francis 
and Gene Rayburn act as hosts as Miss 
Universe 1963 is chosen in Miami Beach. 


Sunday, July 21 

P.G.A. Golf Tournament (CBS, 4:30-6 
p-m.). Final rounds. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). Part 2 of “Franco's Spain.” Report 
on Spain’s economic structure, the im- 
pact of U.S. aid and the role of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Repeat. | 

Walt Disney’s Wonderful World of Color 
(NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). Part 2 of the life 
of Beethoven. Color. Repeat. 

Sunday Night Movie (ABC, 8:30-10:30 
p.m.). Spencer Tracy and Fredric March 
star in Inherit the Wind. 

ABC News Close-up (ABC, 10:30-11 
p.m.). ABC goes to Calhoun, Ky., home 
of the McLean County News, for the por- 
trait of a country editor. Repeat. 


Monday, July 22 

Vacation Playhouse (CBS, 8:30-9 p.m.). 
Ginger Rogers plays twin sisters involved 
with a fickle playboy in the premiére of a 
new summer series. 

David Brinkley’s Journal (NBC, 10-10:30 
p.m.). Report on racial problems in Bir- 
mingham, England. Color. Repeat. 


Tuesday, July 23 
United States-Russian Track Meet (ABC, 
9:30-11 p.m.). Fifth track meet between 
the two countries, video-taped from Lenin 
Stadium, Moscow. | 


THEATER 
Straw Hat 


Each week, more package shows cast 
off for the tour of tents and barns that 
makes up a large part of summer theater 
(Time, June 28). Among the recent 
launchings and their scheduled ports of 
call between July 17 and Aug. 20: 

Top Banano shouldn't prove too slip- 
pery a skin for Milton Berle to zip himself 
into. Gaithersburg, Md.; Devon, Pa.; Had- 
donfield, N.J.; West Springfield, Mass.; 
Westbury, N.Y. 

The Millionairess, Shaw's ode to free 
enterprise, stars Carol (Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes) Channing as the robber baron- 
ess. Westport, Conn.; Mineola, N.Y. (two 
weeks); Millburn, N.J. (two weeks). 

Romanoff and Juliet, by Peter Ustinov, 
is a sort of nonmusical East-West Side 
Story—the lovers being kept apart by the 
cold war. Walter Slezak will bring them | 
together. Nyack, N.Y.; Fayetteville, N.Y.; 
Miami (two wecks). 

Night of the Iguana, Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ often moving drama about yet an- 


* All times E.D.T. 





THIS IS WHERE YOU 
RACE TO FIND THE 
AUSTIN HEALEY 


CONNECTICUT 

BRIDGEPORT, Barker Motors 

DANBURY, Bragg Motor Sales 
FAIRFIELD, Harold & Son 

FARMINGTON, Faiola Bros. Imported Cars 
GREENWICH, Brandfon Motors 
GREENWICH, Imported Cars of Greenwich 
HARTFORD, Pallotti & Poole 

NEW HAVEN. Brandfon Motors 

NEW HAVEN, Gimbel Motors 
NEWINGTON, Faiola Bros. Imported Cars 
TORRINGTON, Cornelio Motor Sales 
WALLINGFORD, Hurlburt Motor Co 
WATERBURY, Foreign Cars Exchange 
WESTPORT, Westport Auto Sales 

NEW JERSEY 

ASBURY PARK, A & G Motors 
ATLANTIC CITY, G & L Auto Sales 
EAST ORANGE, Bekrag Auto Sales 

EAST PATERSON, Steiker Industries 
ELIZABETH, Edward K. Cumming & Co. 
ENGLEWOOD, Kingsfield Motor Sales 
FLEMINGTON, Dorf Equipment & Supply 
FRANKLIN, Franklin Foreign Cars 
GLASSBORO, Ed Roth & Son 
HACKENSACK, Spreen's Motor Sales 
HANOVER, S & R Imported Cars 
HIGHLAND PARK, T & T Motors 
MONTCLAIR, Imported Motor Car Co 
MORRISTOWN, Auto Imports of Morris Co. 
NORTH PLAINFIELD, Francis Motors 
PARAMUS, Paramus Motors 

PASSAIC, City Motors 

PENNS GROVE, Southard Ford 
PRINCETON, Lahiere-Kane 

RED BANK, Continental Cars 

RIVERSIDE, Paul A. Canton 
SOMERVILLE, Hoagland’s Garage 
TENAFLY, Menzer Motors 

TOMS RIVER, Ocean Imperial Motors 
TRENTON, Hagy's Imported Cars 

UPPER SADDLE RIVER, Centre Valley Motor 
WILDWOOD, Kindle Ford 

NEW YORK 

AMITYVILLE, Munn Motors Lid 
BELLEROSE, Hegarty Motors 

BLUE POINT, Suffolk County Chrysler 
CATSKILL, Voerg Lincoln Mercury Sales 
EAST MORICHES, Mark Osborn 
ELMHURST, Dyer Motors 

FLUSHING, Upper Flushing Garage 
GREAT NECK, North Country Motors 
GREENVALE, North Shore Sports Cars 
HEMPSTEAD, Hempstead Auto Co 
HICKSVILLE, Imported Cars of Hicksville 
HUNTINGTON, Stock Motors 

ISLIP, Raymond Foreign Sales 

JAMAICA, E. Koeppel 

JOHNSTOWN, Kingsboro Motor Sales 
LATHAM, Nemith Auto Co 

LAWRENCE, Coventry Motors 
MAMARONECK, Bradford-Karol 
MARYLAND, Morris Garage 

MINEOLA, MV Motors, Ltd 

MOUNT KISCO, Nu-Trend Motors 

NEW ROCHELLE, Seacord Bros 

NEW YORK, J. S. Inskip, Inc 

NEW YORK, Charles Kreisler 

(BKLYN), European Motor Cars 

(BRONX), Fair Trade 

NORTH TARRYTOWN. Tappan Motors 
OCEANSIDE, Elliott Auto Imports 
OYSTER BAY, Oyster Bay Garage 
PLATTSBURGH, Quinn Motor Sales 
PORT JEFFERSON, Wells Oldsmobile 
PORT WASHINGTON, Johnson Motor Co 
POUGHKEEPSIE, Mid-Hudson Cont. Motor 
RIVERHEAD, Riverhead Motors 

ROSLYN, Imported Cars of Roslyn 
SCHENECTADY, Robert F, Pump 
STATEN ISLAND, Lewers' Sales & Service 
SYRACUSE, Midtown Motor Imports 
UTICA, Geffen's Motors 

WHITE PLAINS, International Motor Sales 
YONKERS, Pilmer Motors 


J.S.INSKIP, 304 E.64rnH ST..N.Y.C. 
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THIS IS THE AUSTIN HEALEY 3000 that didn’t win 
No. 33. They cost $2,000 to $8,000 more. Not 
quite the highest accelerating machine in the 
world, the Healey will do an honest 120 mph, 
and 53 Sebring entrants will attest to the fact 
that you can’t beat it by trying to wear it down. 





THIS IS THE AUSTIN HEALEY 3000 that could be 
yours. Some people think it’s almost ugly. We feel 
it is arather handsome motor car: lean and clean 
...and somewhat mean. All the creature com- 
forts, too—roll up windows, room for a couple of 
children in back and a true “one-hand” convert- 
ible top. All this and 2,380 Ibs. of enduring pride. 


WUSTIN HEALEY 3000 MK fl, A PRODUCT OF THE BRITISH MOTOR CORP., LTO., MAKERS OF MC, AUSTIN HEALEY, SPRITE, MORRIS 
AND AUSTIN CARS. FOR OVERSEAS DELIVERY INFORMATION, WRITE: BMC, DEPT. 1-8, 734 GRAND AVE., RIDGEFIELD, WN. J. 








Grounded. 


This pilot is on his way to one of the 
most difficult and demanding flights he 
will ever make—but he'll never get off 
the ground. 

He'll be making the flight in the mil- 
lion-dollar flight simulator at our main- 
tenance base—where, in an exact rep- 
lica of a Boeing 707 flight deck, he’ll 
meet every possible condition an air- 
craft could encounter, and a few impos- 
sible ones as well. 

Even if he’s been flying with us for 
15 years, he’s still required—as are all 
Atr-INDIA_ pilots—to make regular 
check-outs in the flight simulator. 

We're equally strict when it comes to 
training our stewards and our lovely 
sari-clad hostesses. They never get off 
the ground until they’re thoroughly 
schooled in everything from squeezing 
a lemon-peel to lullabying an infant... 
and doing it with unfailing charm. 
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Call us fussy if you will—we still in- 
sist on giving our passengers more than 
mere routine efficiency. We'll go even 
further: we'll admit that every detail of 
our service is lovingly planned to spoil 
you for any other mode of travel. 

This year, we'll be spoiling over 
200,000 grateful passengers. Unless 
you’re unbendingly Spartan, why not 
make it 200,001? 


AIR-INDIA% 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah 
30 Years of Dependable On Time Service 


Daily to London— Europe and the East 

from New York. For reservations or infor- 

mation see your travel agent or ask your 
nearest AIR-INDIA Office. 


other assortment of sick, sick people, 
played by a strong, though not star-stud- 
ded, cast including Mark Richman, Vicki 
Cummings and Irene Dailey. Philadelphia; 
Latham, N.Y. 

Irma la Douce ought to have a deuce 
of a time as two road companies vie with 
the current film version: Juliet Prowse will 
play it at Devon, Pa.; Haddonfield, N.J.; 
West Springfield, Mass.; Gaithersburg, Md. 
Genevieve will play it at Wallingford, 
Conn.; Framingham, Mass.; Warwick, 
R.L; Warren, Ohio; Columbus 

Elsewhere, a gaggle of otherwise un- 
employed stars and near stars have shows 
but won't travel 

The Little Foxes, Lillian Hellman’s 
real soured mayonnaise of a play about 
a very nasty woman, with Mercedes Mc- 
Cambridge. Indianapolis-through July 28. 

Rain, always a challenge to an actress 
who has to be bad-good and an actor who 
has to be good-bad, with Edie Adams 
and Ralph Meeker. Warren, Ohio, through 
July 28. 

The Visit, Duerrenmatt’s spectacular 
vehicle for Lynn Fontanne, this time being 
tried by Leora Dana. Olney, Md., through 
July 28. 

The Little Hut was adapted by Nancy 
Mitford from the French play by André 
Roussin, somehow came out as much smut 
as hut. Gloria Grahame will star. Los An- 
geles through July 21 

A More Perfect Union is a new play by 
TV Writer Whitfield Cook about a Sena- 
tor'’s widow flirting with the idea of run- 
ning for her husband's seat in the Senate. 
Ginger Rogers has chosen it for this sea- 
son’s straw-hat venture. La Jolla Calif., 
through Aug. 3. 

Hay Fever, one of Noel Coward's first 
big sneezes, should be more than just 
a Gesundheit for Faye Emerson. Pe- 
ter Pagan and Mitchell Erickson will 
also appear. Kennebunkport, Me., through 
July 20. 


CINEMA 


Call Me Bwana. Bob Hope, Anita Ek- 
berg and Edie Adams on a spy chase 
through darkest Congo. Hope springs eter- 
nal, but Ekberg is a couple of jumps ahead 
of him. 

My Name Is Ivan. This extraordinary 
Russian film tells the story of the tender 
relationship between twelve-year-old Ivan, 
who is a spy behind the Nazi lines, and 
the Russian army officers who respect his 
bravery but worry over his lost childhood 
Director Tarkovsky not only dares to 
show the Soviet hero as an_ individual 
troubled with doubts and fears but, even 
more surprisingly, also uses Christian 
symbolism in a most un-Soviet fashion. 

Murder at the Gallop. Dewlaps aflap, 
flanks armored in stoutest tweeds, Mar- 
garet Rutherford rides into battle ainst 
crime—murder most foul. As Agatha 
Christie's indomitable Miss Marple, she 
proves once again that she may well be 
the funniest woman alive. 

8%. Cast as a director remarkably like 
Italian Director Federico Fellini (who in 
fact directed the film), Marcello Mastroi- 
anni cannot seem to get started on a new 
movie project. The  Fellini-Mastroianni 
stream of consciousness lays bare the di- 
rector’s inner confusions and frustrations, 
includes dreams, snatches of vaudeville, 
a little sex and a lot of religion. 

PT 109. Cliff Robertson, as Lieut. (j.g.) 
John F. Kennedy, eschews the J.F.K. man- 





nerisms of speech and gesture, but nothing 
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Five years ago we were last 


Ever since Redbook became the Young Adult cham-_ in front of 16 fine magazines. That's growth. That's 
pion, it's been racing past one magazine after another Redbook, thrilling a gallery of more than 3,750,000 
in total advertising revenue. Over the past 5 years loyal fans every month. Go ahead with Redbook. 
(57-62) alone, P.I.B. records show Redbook’s ad 

revenue has nearly tripled and Redbook has gone out... ailoiiter measure of Red&aok’s stunning success 
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crackles... 


with enthusiasm and clear 
thinking that can be put to 
work for your investment pro- 
gram. Prior to joining A.G. 
Becker & Co. in 1958, Mr. 
Young served as a Naval Officer, 
graduated from Harvard Busi- 
ness School, and worked in the 
Production Department of an 
international specialty steel 
company. 

This is a man who works 
hard to know the investment 
business, works closely with his 
clients, and is never satisfied 
with yesterday’s accomplish- 
ments. He is typical of the many 
fine Registered Representatives 
at A.G. Becker & Co. 

Why not contact them soon 
for a review of your investment 
portfolio... 


A.G. Becker & Co. 


CORPORATED 
60 Broad Street « New York 4, N. Y. 
Phone 363-4693 
120 S. LaSalle St. » Chicago 3, Ill. 
Phone FR 2-6100 
San Francisco, Dallas, Indianapolis, 


Milwaukee, Albany 
Members N.Y. Stock Exchange ond other leading exchanges 
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else has been left out of this reverently 
made egrade-B action picture about the 
President’s wartime exploits. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

Fly and the Fly Bottle, by Ved Mehta. 
A report from the high ivory tower occu- 
pied by Oxbridge philosophers and_his- 
torians. The thin air is filled out by the 
author's gossipy patter and sure sense of 
extravagant anecdote about eccentric dons. 

The Life and Ideas of the Marquis de 
Sade, by Geoffrey Gorer. British Anthro- 
pologist Gorer makes De Sade seem more 
rake than sadist. but he makes clear why 
De Sade'’s writings were revived by exis- 
tentialist thinkers 

Writers at Work: The Paris Review In- 
terviews. A second absorbing volume | 
produced by artful questioners who extract 
provocative ideas on art and life from Bo- 
ris Pasternak, Ezra Pound. Katherine 
Anne Porter and other creators 

Laval, by Hubert Cole. The first full- 
length biography written in English of one 
of modern history’s most maligned (and 
possibly malignant) figures falls far short 
of excellence, but is full of intimate detail. 

Elizabeth Appleton, by John O'Hara. 
rhe prolific author’s archetypal story—of 
a woman. her husband and her lover. This 
time it is set on the campus of a small 
college, and O'Hara snipes at the much- 
satirized world of academe 

Harry, the Rat with Women, by Jules 
Feiffer. Seeking love and finding one- | 
self is a contradiction in terms, says 
Cartoonist-Author Feiffer, so his mirror- 
magnetized hero is ruined by the love 
of a good woman 

The Coin of Carthage, by Bryher. An 
excellent miniature of great events set dur 
ing the Punic Wars. of the kind only Bry- 
her and Zoé Oldenbourg can write 

The Contrary Experience, by Herbert 
Read. Born in time to be chased through 
the entire 20th century, Sir Herbert has 
been a fine soldier, successful bureaucrat, 
brilliant critic, and in this memoir he com- 
ments on his complex life as one of the 
‘alienated souls” who seek values without 
the support of religion 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 

1. The Shoes of the Fisherman, West 
(1, last week) 
Elizabeth Appleton, O'Hara (3) 
The Glass-Blowers, Du Maurier (2) 
Raise High the Roof Beam, 
Salinger (4) 
5. Grandmother and the Priests, 

Caldwell (7) 
6. City of Night, Rechy (6) 
Seven Days in May, Knebel and 
Bailey (5) 
&. The Sand Pebbles, McKenna (8) 
9. The Bedford Incident, Rascovich 
10. Stacy Tower, Walter 


he 


NONFICTION 
The Whole Truth and Nothing But, 
Hopper (2) 
The Fire Next Time, Baldwin (1) 
The Day They Shook the Plum Tree, 
Lewis (5) 
Travels with Charley, Steinbeck (4) 
| Owe Russia $1,200, Hope (3) 
Terrible Swift Sword, Catton (9) 
Portrait of Myself, Bourke-White 
&. You Are Not the Target, Huxley (10) 
9. The Living Sea, Cousteau (8) 
10. The Great Hunger, Woodham-Smith 


ts 
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Bud 





bristles... 


with investment ideas. In fact, 
Mr. Leveritt A. “Bud” Wallace, 
Vice President of A.G. Becker 
& Co. has earned the respect of 
many individual and large in- 
stitutional clients alike during 
17 years of diversified experi- 
ence. Combining fundamental 
knowledge and a technical ap- 
proach to the market, he is a 
man who is willing to work long 
and hard hours on behalf of 
his clients. 

He is one of many fine Regis- 


tered Representatives at A.G. 
Becker & Co. 


Why not contact them soon 
for a review of your investment 
portfolio... 


A.G. Becker & Co. 


60 Broad Street « New York 4, N. Y. 
Phone 363-4693 
120 S. LaSalle St. + Chicago 3, Ill. 
Phone FR 2-6100 


San Francisco, Dallas, Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee, Albany 
Members N.Y. Stock Exchange and other leading exchanges 
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How RCA EDP got them out from under 


UNIVERSAL-CYCLOPS STEEL CORPORATION CON- 
TINUES CUSTOMER SERVICE DURING EMERGENCY! 
Two weeks after a flash flood swept through their offices, 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corporation wrote to RCA: 


“ 


. an unexpected flood caused a serious condition in 
our Data Processing Center . . . considerable damage to 
computing equipment . . . substantial loss of historical 
information.” 


But, as they added: “Not only was a replacement computer 
made available to us in a surprisingly short period of time, 
but also many hours of personal effort were expended by 


your people in helping us to protect records while the water 
was rising and in supplying general advice and help during 
the clean-up period. 

“By your normal standards, we are probably a relatively 
small account. However, I doubt that the help and support 
rendered at this time of real need could have been greater 
or more unselfishly supplied, even if we were your most 
important customer.” 

As this letter points up, RCA gives you king-size service 
whatever the size of your account. Every customer is “most 
important” to RCA! 


RCA ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING, CHERRY HILL, N. J. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


NY8 





ee 


AEP TM 








11. Lemon Tree, This 
Train, If | Hag A 
Hammer, 12 In all 


TAKE 6000 CARE OF MY BABY 
DOVE OF ANGEL 
USSCR BALL ~ 9 MORE 


2. Also: Suzie Baby, 
Sharing You, Run to 
Him, Everyday, etc. 





14. Also: Calcutta, 
Green Onions, Red 
River Rock, etc. 





Be SD LE EO EES ESI 


| 92 BEST-SELLING REASONS 
WHY YOULL BUILD A BETTER 








RECORD 


RS Rae 


THE LORD'S PRAYER 
Voteme |i 
AVE MARIA 
HALLELUJAH, AMEN 
COME, SWEET DEATH 






BLAME IT ON THE] | VLADIMIR 
BOSSA 7 
Move | |HOROWITZ 
Chopin - Liszt 
Eydie Rachmaninoff 
Gorme Schumann 


~ yeouama) 







213. One Note Sam- 82. “Possibly great- 79. More inspiring 
est piano recording songs from world’s 
made,"’—HIFi Rev. best-loved choir 








The MERRY 
widow 
Lisa Della Casa 

John Reardon 


New 
Recording 
tay Engin 
(Goisisaiaa) 


RODGERS & RAMMERSTEIN'S 
THE SOUND of MUSIC 





83. “Charming... 
enchanting music.”"— 
4.Y Journal American 


PERFORMANCE 
Lincoin Center 
PHILHARMONIC HALL 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
WY. PHILHARMONIC 


93.94. Two-Record Set (Counts As Two 
Selections.) Stunning works by Mahler, 
Beethoven, Copland and Vaughan Williams 


COUNTDOWN TIME 
IN OUTER SPACE 


THE DAVE BRUBECK 
CGiiMma) QUARTET 





25. "A marvelously 99. “Fierce impact 
and momentum."’ 
—Amer.RecordGuide N.Y. World Telegram 


Sravnsny conouets] (SOUTH PACIFIC 


e210 
te oo MARTIN * PINZA 


PRINTEMPS, 
=<? 
OF SPRING 














reper — . . ~ 





COLLECTION | 


AS A MEMBER OF THE COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB 





BERNSTEIN 
CONDUCTS 


COPLAND 


EI Salon Mexico 


As a new member you may take 


ANY 6 


of the best-selling records shown here 
—in your choice of 


REGULAR or STEREO 


99 


if you join the Club now and agree to purchase 
as few as 6 selections from the more than 400 
to be made available in the coming 12 months 


FREE IF YOU JOIN NOW 


A Handsome Adjustable 
RECORD vicar 


yoo” . Here’s a compact, 


Appalachian Spring 


N.Y. Phitharmonic 


233. ‘Not likely to 
be bettered.” — Hi 
Fi/Stereo Review 


FOR 
ONLY 


BEETHOVEN 
Violin Concerto 


88. Performance is Thue Amn 
“most beautiful.” ANDY 
—The Atlantic 


brass-finished rack will 
River j whose capacity &> ee 
F grows as your col- 
4 om lection grows. It's 
adjustable — holds + OF AK 


many an 





securely. Folds flat 


from 1 to 60 records oP sixty! 


210. “The orchestra 39. Complete score 
plays with beautiful of the Rodgers and 
clarity.""—N.Y. Times Hammerstein hit * 


Dave Brubeck 


HERE COMES THE 


3. Also: The Bossa when not in use. 
Nova, La La Limbo, 


Baby Come Back, etc. 


LERNER & LOEWE 





CLAIR de LUNE | 


TERRY SNYDER'S 


World of Sound 


UMDER PARIS SKIES 


Si ZENTNER 
and Nis 
Orchestra 


THE STRIPPER 






BRAHMS , 
A Debussy 


Piano Recital by 
PHILIPPE ENTREMONT 


Camelot 


RICHARD BURTON 


MIGHTY 48"| | ano foe 
Pioes and CONCERTO &A 


Drems of No.2 


M br 
ter SERKIN, Ow 


MIDNIGHT IN MOSCOW 
| LEFT MY HEART 
_ IK SAN FRANCISCO 


9 more 


wignlangers 
ef Canada 


and other 
big band hits 
UIBERTY) 





220. Also: St. Lowis 57. Stranger On the 161. Ethel Merman's 169. “Stirring mar- 
Blues, The Sweetest Shore, Midnight In ‘most dazzling mo- ches ... first rate.” 
Sounds, Misty, etc. Moscow, 12 in all ment.”"—N. Y. Times —Billboard 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
Symphony No. 7 
rafts _ World 
vs Premiere 
r Recording 


Maa 


FLATT 4 SCRUGGS 
Hard Travelin’ 


BACH: tHe 
AL-TEMPERED CLAVIER} 
+ Book 1 - 
Pretudes end 


Feques 1-8 





ORMANDY 
PHILADELPHIA ORCH. 


featuring THE BALLAD 
OF JED CLAMPETT 


157. "He makes Bach 15. Featured on the 175. ‘‘Appealing 223. It's All in the 





Game, Full Moon and 
Empty Arms, 10 more 





sing and dance for Beverly Hillbillies tunes and lush 
us.''MusicalAmerica television show! manticism.""—Life 
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JUUE 4 
2 ANDREWS Cy 
Y sed Orgina! 
ORMANDY { Brenteay 
Philade! Orch. 
eee The Music of Brazil! 





107. “Serkin in his 21. Delicado, Baia, 
Hi Fi/Stereo Review The Bandit, 7 more Time 


Cherry Pink GEORGE MAHARIS Bach 
PORTRAIT IN MUSIC 


KISMET Apple Blossom A Organ 


Ongusi 
Sroatway White 2 Favorites 
a 


sy icwas seman) : E. Power 
Jerry Murat’s y Biggs 
HARMONICATS (EGitisamea 


218. Stranger in Par- 211. Mack The Knife, 47. Also: The More | 97. Five of Bach's 
And This Is Fascination, Ruby, See You, TalkTo Me, mightiest and most 





adi 
My Beloved, etc. * Ramona, 12 In all Where Are You, etc. popular favorites 





84, “Magically good 42. “Most lavish and 
finest recording.” — Tico-Tico, Brazil, performance!’ — beautiful musical, a 
triumph.""—Kilgalien 





167. “Bold splashes 
of color, tremendous 
warmth.""—HiFi Rev. 


BRIGADOON 
SHIRLEY JONE 
JACK CASS 








‘A Lerner & Loews hit 


127, A great Lerner iS 
Loewe musical. (No! 
available in steredl 











s RVING BERLIN 
MR. PRESIDENT 
*» Robert Ryan 
nette Fabra) 


“4 PUCCINI: 
= =} Madame 


MARTIN DENNY 
A taste of honey 
Zw 
o toe 


Route 66 + Take Five 
10 MORE 





= Butterfly 
‘Sf wea) 
Andre Kostelanetz 


60. “Strong appeal... 
s, lush instrumental 
treatment."Billboard 





ane the 
Original Broadway Cast 





(ieterr 


9. Also: Violetta, 


74. “Delightful per- 
formance... first-rate A-Me-Ri-Ca, Exo 
Clair de Lune, ete. 





ANDY 
» WILLIAMS 
"Danny Boy” 


GREAT fuse THEMES 
EXODUS 








6. Greenfields, My 
Tani, Green Leaves 
of Summer, 9 more 


Brahms: Symphony No.2 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
NEW YORK PHL HARMONIC 
The Sound of Lincele Center 





Serena ix} 
for +3} | 
Rely yd 


The Strings of 
THE PHILADELPHIA 
0 


164. “Stunning vir- 
tuosity . . . elegant 
color.”"—HiFiRewew 


THE 
BLUE 
DANUBE 
A Johana 
Strauss 
Festival 





38. “Music is exu- 86. inces 
berant with splendid that really sparkle 
tunes.""—New Yorker and glow.”’-High Fid. 





FAITH 





NEVER ON SUNDAY 
THE APARTMENT 
plus 13 more 


and other 
songs 

1 love to 
sing 





1. Love is A Many- 214. Secret Love, It 45. Also: Some Like 231. 





Splendored Thing, Could Happente You, it Hot, Magnificent caressing...compel- thrilling of a Intermezzo, Ebb 
Tonight, 10 others Misty, Tammy, etc. Seven, Smile, etc. ling!""-Am. Rec. Guide Beyond the Sea, etc. 
MILES DAVIS Albert Schweitzer 
PLAYS ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
BACH ¢& 


PORGY AND BESS 





62. ‘Sweet, het, 92. 
and haunting.’’ — bb 
McCalls 


EILEEN FARRELL 
PUCCINI ARIAS 


macame 
euTTenriy 





superd voice, 
< eliness." 
iY. Herald Tribune 





Two of Us 
ROBERT 
GOULET 


= But Benstitel FINLANDIA 


PHRASE LPIA ORCHESTRA 





Pear Gynt Suite Me. 1 


17. Also: Railroad 
Bill, Cotton Pickers’ 
Song, Whistle, etc. 


28. Also: Take Me 
in Your Arms, Little 
White Lies, etc. 


95. Electrifying per- 
formance .. . over- 
whelming"’-Hi Fi Rev. 


JUST ONE LOOK at the selection of best-selling albums pictured 
here will show you why you will build a better record collec- 
tion as a member of the Columbia Record Club, As you can 
see, there are hit records by America's leading recording 
stars .. . and this selection is typical of the wide range of 
recorded entertainment offered to members each month. 
By joining now, you can haveANY SIX of these records for 
only $1.99. What's more, you will also receive the handsome 
adjustable record rack described here — FREE! 


TO RECEIVE YOUR 6 RECORDS FOR ONLY $1.99 — mail the 
attached postage-paid airmail card. Be sure to indicate 
whether you want your 6 records (and all future selections) 
in regular high-fidelity or stereo. Also indicate which Club 
Division best suits your musical taste: Classical; Listening 
and Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical 
Comedies; Jazz. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the Club's staff of 
music experts selects outstanding records from every field 
of music. These selections are fully described in the Club's 
music Magazine, which you receive free each month. 


You may accept the monthly selection for your Division .. . 
or take any of the wide variety of other records offered in the 





“Soaring and 


.. best possi- 
High Fid. (Not 
available in stereo) 


Oklahoma! 
_Nelson Eddy 


nplete S 





WINNERS! 


UTTLE GIRL 
+ All The Way 
+ Moon River 


eet 
8. on Around the 


Volare, Teach 
Me Tonight, etc. 








STRINGS 
Tenderty 
len 


BERNSTEIN Speak Low 





90, Most aa get | 212. Also: So 





mes O' My Heart 
Deep Purple 
Tenderly 
—10 More 


(Cone 





65. Also: Malaguena, Hs 
Sabre Dance, Perfi- 
dia, Mam'selle, ete. 


. Brailowsky 
b poet of the 





Serenata, Carni 


BACH: ALLEY CAT— 
MAGNIFICAT 
tn 0 Major 
LEONARD 

BERNSTEIN 
New York 
Phitharmonic 

(MA) 


10s More 


171. Stirring singing 
by the Metropolitan's 
great bass-baritone 


The Stripper, 
Five, etc. 
Zino Francescatti 
PAGANIN 

Valin Concerts te 1 @ 


GO AWAY 


SAINT-SAENS 
9 MORE 


Viole Concerts a 3 





156. Dazzling per- 
formances of these 
marvelous works ¥ 


124. The Man That 
GotAway, Here's What 


I'm Here For, etc. * Marry Young, etc. 


Magazine, from all Divisions . . . or take no record in any 
particular month. Your only membership obligation is to pur- 
chase six selections from the more than 400 records to be 
offered in the coming 12 months; you may discontinue mem- 
bership at any time thereafter. If you continue, you need buy 
only four records a year to remain a member in good standing. 


FREE RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY. If you wish to continue as 
a member after purchasing six records, you will receive — 
FREE — a record of your choice for every two additional 
selections you buy. 


The records you want are mailed and billed to you at the 
regular Club price of $3.98 (Classical $4.98; occasional 
Original Cast recordings and special albums somewhat higher), 
plus a small mailing and handling charge. Stereo records are 
$1.00 more. 


NOTE: Stereo records must be played only on a stereo record 
player. If you do not now own one, by all means continue to acquire 
regular high-fidelity records. They will play with true-to-life 
fidelity on your present phonograph and will sound even more 


brilllant on a stereo phonograph if you purchase one in the future. 
* Records marked with a star (+) have been electronically re- 
channeled for stereo, 





COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB « Terre Haute, Indiana 


ete ee |ANDRE PREVIN 








112, Soul Bossa Nova, 





Desafinado, 6 more 


GREEN ONIONS 


ated a 


58. Also: Rinky-Dink, 
Take 





“ 
Tender ts the Night 
Smile - 9 more 


[Coumnta] 





29. Also: Love For 
Sale, Candy Kisses, 


AHMAD JAMAL 








SHOW BOAT 
staring JOHN RAITT 


| [CaN 





163. A new recording 
with Barbara Cook 
and William Warfield 


96. “Atop-notch per- 101. Pennies From 
formance." — Amer, Heaven, Blue Moon, 
Record Guide Moonglow, 9 more 


SVIATOSLAY RICHTER 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
BEETHOVEN 
Sonata nD 
RACHMANINOFF 
Ten Preiuces 


JOHNNY'S 
GREATEST HITS 


JOMNNY MATHIS 


71. Also; Twelfth of 
Never, No Love, Come 
To Me, etc. + 


146-147. Two-Record Set (Counts As T 
Selections.) ‘‘Prodigious technique. 
The Atlantic. (Not available in stereo) 











at 0.K. Corral, Raw- 


FRANKIE 
LAINE 


: Gunfight 


119. Sublime expres- 


sion of the relation 
of man to his Maker. 





BERNSTEIN / ORMANDY 


POULENC 
Organ Concerto 
SARGER 
Toccata Festive 
STRAUSS 
Festival Prelude 






75. Complete score 


other RLH win- 
Newsweek 


toy Day, ete. 


GRIEG: Piano Concerto 
RACHMANINOFF 
Rhapsody on a Theme 
of Paganini 


ENTREMONT 


108. “One of the 
truly great artist: 
-Atlanta Constitution 


THE LIGHT FANTASTIC 
A Forgy Day 
Fine Ramance 


Fascination’ 
Rhythm 
7 MORE 


: Puttin’ On 
tz, Isn't Ita 


2 


HAPPY MOODS 
ARCO) 
133. “Delightful . . 


pliable wit, superb 
timing.""—Esquire 





iy STRAVINSKY 
h CONDUCTS 


| STRAVINSKY 
i a. 








cont ha 


PETROUSHKA 


ORMANDY 
Phuladeiphia 
Orchestra [cont smin 
















High Fidelity 


JULIE IS HER NAME 


pry Me 2 River 
| Should Care 
Say it tent Se 





68. Also: I'm in the 
Mood for Love, Easy 
Street, Laura, etc. 


STRAVINSKY 


conducts 
The “FIREBIRD” 
COMPLETE BAL: 


177. “Brilliant per- 
formanc: 
rich,"'-Musical Amer. 





REX HARRISON 
JULIE ANDREWS 
MY FAIR LADY 


OmGINAL 


Re cast 


a1CORDING 
ofr 

a7 . 

tf CoLUwiiA) 





41. The best-selling 
Original Cast record- 
ing of all time 


Eogene Ormandy 
Ieiphia Orch 


87. Wine, Women and 
Song; Explosions 
Polka; 11 in all 








~ lush... 





TCHAIKOVSKY 
The 
SLEEPING 
GEAUTY 
Ballet Suit 


PHILADELPHIA ORCH 
LUGENE ORMANDY 
foour nea] 


178. “Faultless play- 
ing, fabulous sound.”* 
—Washington Post 


Brailowsky /Ormandy 
The Phitadeipte Orchestra 
CHOPIN 

Lad 
COsCEaTS 

mI 

UszT 





“His Chopin is 
mmonty satisty- 
Phila. Inquirer 





BRUNO WALTER 
Conducts SCHUBERT 


Symphony in C Major 
(LUA )-THE GREAT” 


100. An immortal 
work: ‘‘magnifi- 
cent.”"—The Atlantic 








Eugene Ormandy 




















RACHMANINOFF 
Piano Concerto No. 2 


INSTEIN- ENTRE MONT 


NY PHILHARMONIC 





168. “Richness of 


the harmonies...gor- 
geous.” 


"—HiFi Review 





Memories 
are Made 
of This 

tien. 
OY FORUISE HEART ee 


(oes) 


143. Also: Moments 
To Remember, 3Coins 
In The Fountain, etc. 


The Versatile 
HENRY 
MANCINI 


amo 08 
omen 


70. The Breeze and 


1, Ebb Tide, Sleepy 


Lagoon, 12 In all 


LETTERS 





The Force of Conscience 
Sir: 

Cheers for your opener [July 12] on 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake and friends in 
Baltimore. 

This is the first evidence of real Chris- 
tianity—a willingness to die on the Cross 
—that I’ve seen displayed by leaders of 
organized Christianity in this country in 
my lifetime. And I'm 63. 

LEONARD WarE 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

You failed to report our vigorous op- 
position to the flouting of the law by Dr. 
Blake. It is our contention that he is cast- 
ing aside his Presbyterian creed and doc- 
trine. Those who question Blake's action 
are not opponents of the Negro. 

Cart MCINTIRE 
President 
International Council of Christian 
Churches 
Collingswood, N.J. 


Sir: 

It is no credit at all that representatives 
of the white clergy are now to be found 
in the front lines of the civil rights battle. 

The issue of civil rights, which was 
spawned in political expediency, might 
never have become the political football 
that it has if churches of all faiths had 
thrown open their doors to integration 50 
years or more ago. The clergy should toil 
in its own vineyard. 

Paut R. PARKER 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

Clergymen have demonstrated that no 
man can be a Catholic, a Protestant or a 
Jew and at the same time permit discrim- 
ination because of race, This is the real 
significance of the demonstration. In the 
past week, there have been similar demon- 
strations at Gwynn Oak, and others are 
planned. They will continue, | hope, un- 
til all Baltimoreans, Marylanders, and 
Americans realize that racial discrimina- 
tion is a matter of conscience, not simply 
politics. 

JouHN F. BAEscH 
Baltimore 


Civil Rights Package 
Sir: 

The current crisis in the civil rights 
field [July 12] is partly due to the fact 
that for the first two years it was in office, 
this Administration abandoned its moral 


principles in order to salvage Southern 
support for its legislative program. No 
doubt substantial civil rights legislation is 
needed from this Congress, but the public- 
accommodations section is a particularly 
sensitive issue to both sides, and the Ken- 
nedy Administration should stop playing 
partisan politics with it. 
WILLIAM J. GRAHAM Jr. 

Arlington, Mass. 

Sir: 
Mr. Robert Kennedy defends the forced 


integration of public accommodations on 
the grounds that it is morally right, yet 





or without Judaism could be “shocked” 
that Buber has devoted great efforts to 
the improvement of Arab-Israeli relations. 
This historic and emotional enmity un- 
dermines real progress in the Middle East; 
only if and when this poison is made in- 
nocuous can the Arab nations devote their 
energies to what is really important. 
AUDREY SPATz 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 


The Old B-23 


Sir: 

Are you sure that Tycoon George Love 
{July 5] lumbers around the country- 
side in an antique Douglas B-23? If so, 
he possesses a rarity, as only 37 or 38 


JACK MOORE 





millions who believe that mixing of the 
races is morally wrong will not accept that 
the office of Attorney General confers the 
authority to establish morals. 

Maurice R. Winco, M.D. 


Pass Christian, Miss. 


Sir: 

If the “public-accommodations” section 
(Title IL) of the Administration's civil 
rights bill is passed, Southern restaurants 
and hotels predictably will form numerous 
clubs and associations admitting patrons 
by membership card only. 

Lee B. JAMISON 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Philosopher Buber 


Sir: 

I would like to commend you for your 
article [July 12] on Martin Buber. I feel 
that your words on the subtly profound 
philosophy of Buber, indicating that his 
life’s thought might have a definite, here- 
and-now influence on the chances of Homo 
sapiens’ continuing existence this side of 
holocaust, were complete, lucid, and may- 
be even eloquent. 

Ropert E. EpstTetNn 
New York City 


Sir: 

Your article on Martin Buber was very 
illuminating. As a Jew who is fiercely 
proud of the state of Israel, I nevertheless 
cannot understand how any group within 


poo nen 


| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Charles A. Adams, Gen'l Mgr. 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: () new subscription 
C renew my present subscription. 


Subscription Rates in the United States; #ddress 


1 year, $8.00; 3 years, $16.00; 5 years, 
| $24.00. Subscription rates for all other _ 
| countries available on request. city 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


if you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address, Place magazine 
address label here, print your new address below. 
If you have a question about your subscription, 


place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 


zone state 


en es 


8 This issue is published in National and Separate editions. Additional paves of Seoarate 
editions are numbered of allowed for as follows: Metropolitan NY1-NY16, NYRI-NYRB. 


were built in 1939-40. Top speed was a 
blistering 280 m.p.h. at 12,000 ft. 

ARTHUR WYNNE 
Willowdale, Ont. 


>» For a look at Tycoon Love's rare bird, 
a genuine B-23, see cut.—Eb. 


Ireland 


Sir: 

The July 12 issue featuring Ireland is 
absolutely magnificent. The map, pictures 
and text are worthy of being treasured as 
a fine book, which I intend to do. 

JosePpH STONE 
Cincinnati 


Sir: 

Relative to your fine article on Ireland, 
and with particular reference to the ob- 
servation on Ireland's low suicide rate, 
allow me to suggest that a violent taking 
of one’s life is unnatural and un-Irish, 
there being a perfectly natural, God-fear- 
ing way through women and whisky, and 
hard work. 

WiLtiAM H. KENNEDY 
New York City 


Sir: 

I refer to the statement in Time, issue 
of June 7, to the effect that President 
Kennedy is the first U.S. President of 
100% Irish descent. 

Is it not true that both the parents of 
Andrew Jackson, the seventh President of 
the United States, were born at a village 
near Carrickfergus, in Ireland? 

JoHN HENDRICK 
London 


> That they were, and both from County 
Antrim, settled by Protestant Scots dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth 1. On June 22, 
1833, Jackson declared to Boston's Chari- 
table Irish Society: “I have always been 
proud of my ancestry and of being de- 
scended from that noble race, and rejoice 
that 1 am so nearly allied to a country 
which has so much to recommend it...” 
—Eb. 


Sir: 

Enjoyed your article with excellent il- 
lustrations, though I took exception to 
some of the well-written material. I think 
that you could have omitted the leprechaun 
from the otherwise fine cover. 

Was there any significance, or were you 
being a little naughty with the publishing 


TIME, JULY 19, 1963 





The American Airlines 
fan-jet story. 


The first 707s {and DC-8s} took over a mile to take off. 

And many of them still do. 

But not American's. 

In 1961, American Airlines introduced a new engine called 
the fan-jet-with 30% more power than ordinary jets. So much 


+‘ 
+ 
+ 
sl 
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+ 





Here is the difference between the climb of a fan-jet and an (Right) American Airlines’ complete jet 
ordinary jet. (And this is only for 4,000 feet. Jets fly at 30,000.) _ fleet: 64 in all—and every one a fan-jet. 


power that the plane itself had to be changed. This was the 
birth of our Astrojet. 

The Astrojet takes off in 1 less runway, climbs 30% faster, 
flies more quietly, and uses the extra fan-jet power to help get 
you in on time. 

By 1962, we had fan-jets on every jet in our fleet. No other 
transcontinental airline has such a fleet, even today. Although 
many are changing to fan-jets now. 

We have 64 of these planes. The next airline has 23. 

Nice thing to remember if you’re taking a trip. 


TIME, JULY 19, 1963 
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ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 


Sold Thru Golf Course Pro Shops Only | 


10 


date of July 12 for the article, which coin- 
cides with Orangemen’s Day? 
WittiaM J. MCENERY 
National Vice President 
Ancient Order of Hibernians in America 
Providence 


& And did you notice the color of that 
leprechaun’s hat?—Eb. 


Shriver’s Peace Corps 


Sir: 

Your cover story [July 5] was a con- 
structive effort to assess both the progress 
and the problems of the Peace Corps. I 
am sure it will help the public to under- 
stand the Peace Corps for what it is: tough- 
minded Americans who combine idealism 
and pragmatism to help the world’s de- 
veloping nations. 

Almost 5,000 men and women, most of 
them single, have already gone abroad in 
the Peace Corps, and less than one-half of 
1% have had to be returned for indiscreet 
personal behavior. (The official and vol- 
unteer mentioned in the bawdyhouse epi- 
sode were both dropped from the Peace 
Corps, for example, long before your arti- 
cle was written.) Only one incident has 
actually been embarrassing, and that, as 
the whole world knows, involved a post- 
card, not promiscuity. 

The record of all but a few, however, 
is one of which their parents, friends and 
fellow citizens can be justly proud. 

Bit Moyers 
Deputy Director 
Peace Corps 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

First off, let me say your article on the 
Peace Corps director, Sarge Shriver, was 
wonderful reading. However, your infor- 
mation about Shriver’s war experience is 
sketchy. He was on the battleship South 
Dakota with me from commissioning in 
March 1942 until I left her in February 
1944. He was assigned to the antiaircraft 
weapons with an exposed (topside) battle 
station. We never took the time to label 
heroes, but if we had, Sarge would have 
been high on the list. If he ever qualified 
in submarines, it must have been very 


late in the war. 
W. O. Backus 
Cdr., U.S.N. (ret.) 

Carthage, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Isn't it true that the Peace Corps is a 
mere offshoot of the International Volun- 
tary Services, Inc., which was started dur- 
ing the Eisenhower Administration? In 
fact, in 1953 John Foster Dulles started 
things rolling with an appeal for the same 
type of dedicated personnel that churches 
were sending overseas. These were not 
necessarily religious people but people dedi- 
cated to helping their fellow men; people 
who would live alongside those they hoped 
to help and teach the fundamentals of 
agriculture, with sanitation methods and 
community development thrown in for 
good measure. 

HELEN GARDNER 
Opportunity, Wash. 


> The IVS is among the many precursors 
of the Peace Corps, the roots of which 
go back through a century of missionary 
activity, Tom Dooley’s Mepico, the Ex- 
periment in International Living, and Brit- 
ain’s Voluntary Service Overseas. The pri- 
vately supported IVS has 170 workers in 
Laos, Cambodia, Viet Nam, Liberia, Jor- 
dan, and a new group headed for Algeria, 
which will bring its roster to 200—Eb. 








Boyer in Algeria 
Sir: 

In addition to reading about Dr. Byron 
E. Boyer’s work with the temporary plas- 
tic covering for burn cases [July 5], your 
readers may also be interested to know 
that Dr. Boyer contributed his services 
during the month of March of this year to 
work with our MEDICO emergency medi- 
cal team in Algeria. 

Paut Spray, M.D. 
Oak Ridge. Tenn. 


Harry Isn’t Kidding 


Sir: 

You have made a liar out of your cor- 
respondent, who assured me that your 
story [July 5] would be serious, With 
you, betrayal takes the form of poor re- 
porting and little-girl nastiness, poorly 
written. The word proverb is first’ mis- 
used, then tossed into a centrifuge of 
verbal idiocy. The sum total of an eleven- 
hour interview is as follows: my father 
was an atheist. 

Harry ParTcu 
Petaluma, Calif. 


Sir: 

Since Harry Partch apparently thrives 
on being misunderstcod, it will no doubt 
annoy him to learn that there are many 
who do like his music. 

The “imperfections in his instruments” 
do not seem like such in the context of his 
really important scores—Revelation in the 
Courthouse Park, Oedipus, The Bewitched 
—rather than those TIME cited. 

Davip Warb-STEINMAN 
Assistant Professor of Music 
San Diego State College 
San Diego 


Automation 
Sir: 

In your July § issue you state, “Man- 
agement Consultant John Diebold invent- 
ed the very word automation.” According 
to our best information, the word auto- 
mation was first used by Mr. Del Harder, 
now retired but formerly vice president, 
manufacturing, of the Ford Motor Co. 
Mr. Harder is credited with coining the 
word automation to describe the way 
Ford was manufacturing automatically. 

PauL F. Cowlr 
President 
American Machinist 
Metalworking Manufacturing 
New York City 


> While writing a Harvard report in 1951, 
Diebold decided to simplify automatiza- 
tion into automation, thereby coining his 
own word, but he learned later that the 
word was actually first used by Ford's 
Harder.—Eb. 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


NE way to see the world is to 

follow Conrad Hilton about. 
This is what Andy Kopkind of our 
Los Angeles bureau has been doing 
in recent weeks: interviewing his sub- 
ject on planes, watching him de- 
lightedly go through the inevitable 
ceremonies—a “topping off” in Mont- 
real, hotel openings in London 
and Rotterdam, ground-breakings in 
Brussels and Paris—and discovering 
the precarious world of the newly 
built. At the London Hilton, Kop- 
kind suffered through a 15-minute 
elevator ride with Hilton, while the 
elevator stopped at 25 floors. Some- 
thing had gone wrong with the mech- 
anism, and once started in its cycle, 
the elevator had a mind of its own. 
Hilton was unperturbed; the elevator 
boy was in tears. 

Everett Martin, who wrote the 
cover story, also had files from cor- 
respondents in 32 places around the 
world to work from, so that this 
globe-circling hotel empire could be 
seen in the round. Martin himself 
spent the summer of 1946 work- 
ing in Hilton's Palmer House in Chi- 
cago, and once mistakenly sent a 
letter from the girl friend of a ho- 
tel executive to one of the guests. 
When Hilton came through town, 
Martin was forbidden to touch the 
mail. A sound executive decision, 
Martin now agrees. 

This is Conrad Hilton’s second ap- 
pearance on TIME’s cover. Charac- 
teristically, he keeps a copy of the 
first story (Dec. 12, 1949), framed 
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page by page under glass, in his 


Southern California home. 


WES not quite sure what Time's 
affinity with Ireland is based on 
—perhaps it is the fact that though 
our language is English, we are not. 
At any rate, Time’s Atlantic Edition 
has more readers in Ireland per cap- 
ita than anywhere else in Europe. 
Last week's cover story on Prime 
Minister Lemass quickly replaced 
Kennedy’s visit as a subject of Irish 
conversation. News dealers in Dub- 
lin and Cork had to put copies un- 
der the counter for their regulars, 
though thousands of extra copies 
were rushed over from London. It 
was a great day for the Irish— 
so much so that when the leader of 
the parliamentary opposition, whose 
name was unfortunately not men- 
tioned in the story, took to the floor 
to accuse the government of being 
too euphoric about being written up 
in Time, the Finance Minister, Dr. 
James Ryan, answered him: “You 
are as low as any man can get, talk- 
ing about a thing like that.” 

It would not be Ireland if there 
were no contention, and disputed 
judgments. So we rather like the 
measured praise of the Dublin Eve- 
ning Herald: “It must be admitted 
that, except for a rather small dose 
of shamrockery, which foreign writ- 
ers on Ireland like to disport them- 
selves with, this is a comparatively 
objective article—often coming re- 
freshingly close to sensitiveness.” 


J. WASSER 


KOPKIND & HILTON 
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SNAP-8: SOLVING 
THE UTILITIES 
PROBLEM IN SPACE 


For a man in space, electricity is 
literally the differe nce between life 
and death. 

It is the source of light, heat, 
cooling; the power behind communi- 
cations and navigational equipment; 
the energy for all the systems that 
support life in space. 

To supply this vital in-space 
power, an advanced nuclear-elec- 
tric generating system is now being 
developed by Aerojet-General. It’s 
called SNAP-8 — System for Nuclear 
Auxiliary Power. 

SNAP-S8 converts nuclear energy 
into electrical energy by a turbine 
generator similar to your local elec- 
tric plant. Its output is 35 kilowatts 
—enough power to supply the 
average requirements of ten U. 8S. 
homes. Started automatically in 


space, the compact system will be 


able to operate — continuously — for 
over a year. 

This kind of reliable, long-duration 
power will become increasingly im- 
portant in the ambitious years ahead 
as manned orbiting laboratories are 
launched...deep-space probes push 
off to such planets as Mars and 
Venus...permanent lunar bases are 
established. 

The SNAP-8 Program, laying the 
electrical groundwork for the giant 
tasks of tomorrow, is being conduct- 
ed by Aerojet for the Lewis Research 
Laboratory of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 


Aerojet-General® is a member 
of The General Tire & Rubber 
Company family. The advanced 
research and development that char- 
acterizes Aerojet’s space achieve- 
ments is paralleled by contributions 
of The General Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany in the fields of automotive 
equipment, plastics, steel and 
communications. 
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“1 learned 
my lesson 
a long time ago.” 


When you’ve got to be sure, 
be sure it’s HERTZ 


Why take a chance when you can take Hertz? We make it our business to take care of every little 
detail. That way, you can spend all your time taking care of your business. Rent one of our new 
Chevrolets next trip and see how smoothly things go. We wouldn’t have it any other way—would you? 
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DO YOU HAVE THIS MAN'S SALES PROBLEM? 


“Small accounts could be 
profitable, too, 1f selling 
costs weren’t so high” 


Solution: Use Long Distance to 
maintain contacts, handle reorders 
and write new business! 


You can’t blame your salesmen for passing up 
visits to a small account in favor of a big one. 
You might even approve of it, since there may 
be greater potential profit in the larger account. 


But—if you’re missing those small-account 
orders often, you’re losing important sales. And 
a competitor is picking them up. 


That’s why it makes sense to telephone your 
smaller out-of-town accounts regularly. You stay 
on top of their needs. You reduce losses to com- 
petition. You get business you were missing before 


—at a fraction of usual selling costs. 


Try this idea. It works. 








~ 
B) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


A aw Solving business problems with communications 
Se 
ic 
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LABOR 
Toward the End of the Line 


After years of arguments, after nu- 
merous postponements, after reports by 
presidential panels and decisions by U.S. 
courts, the great battle of the railroads 
highballs this week toward the end of 
the line. Last week's postponement, 
agreed to at the crisis request of the 
President, will almost certainly be the 
last. Now all parties involved in the 
struggle are under pressure: the railroad 


a full day’s pay for 100 miles of travel, 
with the result that an engineer on a fast 
express may get $39.95 for four hours’ 
work while his counterpart on a slow 
freight may get $34.33 for ten hours. 
The railroads charge that the work 
rules add up to “featherbedding,” im- 
pose extra costs of $600 million a year. 
The companies want to revise the rules, 
gradually unload 65,000 workers, main- 
ly firemen, and switch to a more realis- 
tic wage basis. The five operating unions 
say they will strike the moment the rail- 


Last week, as the deadline neared, it 
had become abundantly clear that the 
postponement had not brought the two 
sides any closer to agreement. J. E. 
(“Doc”) Wolfe, chief negotiator for 
all of the 195 companies involved, said 
at a press conference that the unions 
were still trying hard to “blackjack” 
the railroads into an agreement. H. E. 
("Ed") Gilbert, president of the 80,- 
000-member — A.F.L.-C.1.0. — Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, declared in a speech that 
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THE LABOR LEADERS* 


companies, the five operating railroad 
unions, all the other workers who would 
be kept off the job by a nationwide rail- 
road strike, all the business enterprises 
whose operations would soon be hin- 
dered or halted, the President, the Con- 
gress, and the U.S. public. This time the 
long-fought and far-reaching dispute, 
bound up in the process of moving an 
old method of transport into modern 
methods, must come to some kind of 
resolution. 

Four Is More than Ten. At the core 
of the dispute are the “work rules” that 
the operating rail unions got from man- 
agement in the course of three genera- 
tions of strikes, strike threats and nego- 
tiations. Technology has outmoded 
many of the rules. Firemen used to 
shovel coal on steam locomotives; on 
today’s diesels a fireman still rides along 
in the cab, doing no necessary work. The 
pay scale of many railroad workers is 
based on the quaint rule that a man gets 


Union Chiefs Charles Luna (Railroad 
Trainmen), H. E. Gilbert, Roy FE. Davidson, 
Neil P. Speirs (Switchmen), Louis J. Wagner 
(Conductors and Brakemen) 


roads put their proposed new rules into 
effect. 

"To the Brink."’ The unions involved 
often make it sound as if the railroads’ 
determination to revise the work rules 
were capricious and tyrannical. In fact, 
the work rule changes are similiar to 
those recommended by a presidential 
commission and approved by another 
presidential panel (see box following 
page). And management's right to 
change the rules has been upheld in the 
federal courts. Against that weight of 
neutral and expert opinion, the unions 
have wielded only one really persuasive 
argument—the threat to strike if the 
companies do what the U.S. Govern- 
ment has repeatedly said they have rea 
sons and the right to do. 

In mid-June, President Kennedy 
called representatives of the two sides 
to the White House and warned that 
“the whole future of free collective bar- 
gaining” was at stake. Kennedy asked 
the management men to agree to anoth- 


er postponement of the deadline for 
putting the new rules into effect. Re- 
luctantly, the railroads shifted from 


June 18 to 12:01 a.m. July 11. 


THE MANAGEMENT MEN? 


“management's attitude of ‘no bargain- 
ing’ has brought the collective bargain- 
ing process in our industry to the brink 
of destruction.” 

Surprise Proposal. With the dead- 
line crowding in upon him, the Presi- 
dent had just two ultimate alternatives, 
both unpleasant, and both requiring 
hard-to-get congressional ~— approval: 
seize the railroads or impose compulso- 
ry arbitration. He felt that seizure would 


inflict a gross injustice upon the rail- 
road companies, which had accepted 
every Government proposal advanced 


during the four years of the dispute. But 
Kennedy was also aware that compul- 


sory arbitration—which would almost 
certainly result in an affirmation of 
management’s position—would offend 


organized labor, and he did not want to 
take the political risks. 

In the hopes of avoiding both of these 
alternatives, Kennedy put forward a 
surprising and dubious proposal. He 


E. H. Hallmann (representing Western Car- 
riers), J. E. Wolfe, John J. Gaherin (Eastern 
Railways Conference), C. A. McRee (South- 


eastern Carriers Conference). 
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HODGES 
Panels and courts have spoken. 


urged the two sides to accept Supreme 
Court Justice Arthur Goldberg, former 
Secretary of Labor, as the arbitrator, 
with both management and the unions 
agreeing in advance to accept Gold- 
berg’s verdict as final. Meeting with the 
management and union representatives 
at the White House, Kennedy asked 
them to consider the proposal over- 
night. He then slipped into his office 
and asked that Firemen’s President Gil- 
bert be sent in for a private talk. Smil- 
ing gently, Gilbert listened to the Pres- 
ident’s 25-minute sales talk on the Gold- 
berg proposal. 

Next morning, the last day before 
the deadline, management announced 
its acceptance of the plan. The union 
reply was a joint statement read off by 
Roy E. Davidson, Grand Chief Engi- 
neer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. “We are being asked,” he 
said, “to agree to a procedure which 
we believe could pave the avenue to 
future compulsory arbitration by cus- 
tom or practice. This we cannot agree 
to do.” 

High-Strung Huddles. The President 
summoned half a dozen congressional 
leaders to the White House, quizzed 
them anxiously on the outlook for push- 
ing a compulsory-arbitration measure 
through Congress. The legislators made 
it plain that they wanted to avoid those 
brambles, that an arbitration bill would 
not get through Congress without oppo- 
sition, and that in any event it would 
be impossible to rush a bill through 
before the strike deadline. 

From high-strung huddles in White 
House offices emerged another expe- 
dient of delay: a plan to set up still 
another panel, and persuade the rail- 
roads once again to delay their deadline 
while the panel deliberated. Secretly, 
Kennedy called Railroad Representa- 
tive Wolfe to his office, urged him to 
accept the plan. Wolfe argued that pres- 
idential panels and federal courts had 
already spoken, and that the railroads 
had already agreed to more than 
enough delays. The President promised 
that this would be absolutely the last 
postponement he would ask the rail- 
roads to accept. On that promise, Wolfe 
agreed to the delay. On Wednesday 
afternoon, with less than eight hours 
to go, Kennedy called a press conference 
and, without a trace of triumph in his 
voice, announced that “the railroads 
and the unions have accepted this pro- 
posal and there will be no strike this 
evening.” 

Time to Clear a Track. The Presi- 
dent's final-postponement panel consists 
of six men: Labor Secretary Wirtz: 
Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges: 
Inland Steel Corp.'s Chairman Joseph 
Block; A.F.L.-C.1.0. President George 
Meany; Rail Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation Chairman George E. Leighty: 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co.'s 
President Stuart T. Saunders. Wirtz 
will serve as chairman, Hodges as vice- 
chairman. 

Despite its high-level membership, 








TIMETABLE 


A chronology of the railroad 
featherbedding battle: 


1959 


February. The railroads ask the 
unions to join them in requesting a 
study by a presidential commission. 

June. The unions refuse. 

August. The railroads ask Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to set up a study 
commission anyway. 

September. Ike declines. 

November. The railroads propose 
a list of work-rules changes, begin 
negotiations with the unions. 


1960 

July-October. Switching to an- 
other track, the unions ask for a 
study by a presidential commission. 
The railroads insist that the commis- 
sion proposals be binding. The un- 
ions balk at that. Finally the rail- 
roads agree to a non-binding study. 

November. Ike names a 15-mem- 
ber commission. 


1961 


February-November. Chaired by 
Lawyer Simon Rifkind, the commis- 
sion chugs along, amassing a_ rec- 
ord of 15,306 pages, plus 20,319 
pages of exhibits. 


1962 


February. With its five labor 
members dissenting, the Rifkind 
commission submits to President 
Kennedy a report calling for sweep- 
ing changes in work rules. 

April-May. Meeting in Chicago, 
the railroads and the unions hold 


20 bargaining sessions on work rules 
without reaching any agreement. 
May-July. The two sides sit 
through twelve more  no-progress 
sessions under the auspices of the 


National Mediation Board. The 
board offers to arbitrate. The rail- 
roads agree. The unions refuse. 
July. The railroads serve notice 
that they will put the Rifkind-com- 
mission recommendations into ef- 
fect within 30 days. The unions sue 
in federal court to derail the plan. 


1963 

March. The U.S. Supreme Court, 
8 to 0 Qustice Goldberg not par- 
ticipating), rejects the union claim 
that the proposed work-rule changes 
would violate the Railway Labor Act. 

April. After negotiations stall 
again, the railroads declare they will 
put the work-rule provisions into ef- 
fect as of April 8. President Kenne- 
dy delays the deadline by appointing 
a three-man emergency board, head- 
ed by ex-Judge Samuel Rosenman. 

May. In its report to the Presi- 
dent, the Rosenman board in effect 
upholds the Rifkind-commission find- 
ings. The railroads accept the Rosen- 
man recommendations. The unions 
reject them. At the urging of the Ad- 
ministration, the two sides resume 
negotiations, this time in Washington. 

June. With negotiations getting 
nowhere, Labor Secretary Wirtz per- 
suades the railroads to postpone their 
deadline again, from June 12 to June 
18. Three days before that deadline, 
President Kennedy meets with man- 
agement and union leaders, asks them 
to keep negotiating until July 10. 
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the panel is essentially a device of delay. 
It is not expected to settle the dispute 
or even try. All it is supposed to do is 
report to Congress on the facts and 
issues involved. The Administration 
hopes that awareness of the issues will 
make Congress less unwilling to legis- 
late a compulsory-arbitration measure 
if no other way out is found. Mean- 
while, the President gained 19 days in 
which to. get  last-resort legislation 
drawn up, and try to clear a track for 
it on Capitol Hill. He hopes, of course, 
that he will yet be able to avoid the 
political punishments that a compul- 
sory-arbitration measure might bring, 
but he can hardly hope that, after four 
unbudging years, Fireman Gilbert and 
his fellow rail union chiefs will switch 
their signals before the end of those 
19 days. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
The Dangers of Militancy 


While white men in Washington were 
arguing about civil rights legislation, the 
surging Negro outburst crashed beyond 
the limits of law, beyond the old frame- 
work of passive resistance, into a dan- 
gerous new dimension of violence. In 
their new mood of militancy, many Ne- 
groes were jeering down moderate lead- 
ers as “Uncle Toms” and heeding more 
violent voices. 

Militancy brought clashes of fists, 
stones, clubs, guns. In Cambridge, Md., 
a brief truce between Negroes and 
whites quickly gave way to warfare, 
with bands of armed and angry men 
roving the streets (see following story). 
In Savannah, Ga., ignoring appeals for 
caution voiced by responsible leaders, 
Negroes broke into a window-smashing, 
tire-slashing rampage that lasted spo- 
radically for two nights and a day. The 
outbreak began when 1,000 Negroes 
marched downtown to protest the arrest 
of a Negro leader. A young New York 
Negro named Bruce Gordon, a mem- 
ber, oddly enough, of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee, urged 
the crowd to march on the city jail. Po- 
lice moved in with tear gas and fire 
hoses. The following night, Negroes lay 
down in the streets to stop traffic. When 
police began hauling roadblockers 
away, a pitched battle erupted. Negroes 
hurled rocks and bottles. Again the po- 
lice dispersed the crowds with gas, con- 
cussion grenades, and the threat of riot 
guns. All told, 167 adults and children 
were arrested, and four people were 
wounded by gunfire. 

Signs of Objection. A consequence ol 
the Negroes’ heightened militancy was 
that it brought some signs of dismay and 
hostility among Northern whites. In 
Chicago, Lawyer Stephen Love, a white 
member of the N.A.A.C.P., angrily re- 
signed from the organization because its 
leaders refused to apologize to Mayor 
Richard Daley for the jeering he re- 
ceived at an N.A.A.C.P. meeting. In 
Washington, Ohio’s Democratic Senator 
Stephen Young warned that if any Ne- 
gro demonstrators try a sit-in demon- 
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stration in his office he will “personally 
and forcibly” throw them out. In New 
York City, demonstrators besieging a 
White Castle hamburger shop (they 
were demanding that the owners of the 
chain hire more Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans) met with a Dixie-style barrage 
of jeers and insults from white youths of 
the neighborhood. 

More important, perhaps, were the 
signs of objection to the new brand of 
Negro militancy that began to appear in 
the moderate press. When pickets from 
a local organization called the Joint 
Committee on Equal Opportunity began 
a prolonged sitdown demonstration in 
the corridor just outside Mayor Robert 
Wagner's office, the civil-rights-minded 
New York Times was sorely disturbed. 
“Demonstrators,” said the Times, “can- 
not be allowed to interfere with govern- 
ment (city, state or national), and the 
committee, “by these tactics that go be- 
yond the bounds of legitimate picketing, 
is building up resistance against achieve- 
ment of the just goals it seeks.” Syndi- 
cated Cartoonists Bill Mauldin (Chicago 
Sun-Times) and Paul Conrad (Denver 
Post), strong pens for the cause of Ne- 
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MAULDIN’S “I HEAR YOU HAD TROUBLE 
WITH A MOB OF RACISTS IN CHICAGO.” 


gro rights, drew sharp pictorial jabs 
against the bitter criticism that other 
Negroes at the N.A.A.C.P. convention 
in Chicago had thrown at University of 
Mississippi Student James Meredith be- 
cause they considered him much too 
moderate. 

"You Don't Need Guns." Responsi- 
ble Negro leaders saw grave dangers in 
the spiraling Negro militancy. Instead 
of speeding up the achievement of 
equality for Negroes, militancy might 
in the long run only prolong the 
struggle, indefinitely postpone the day 
when Negroes and whites live side by 
side in harmony and brotherhood. The 
N.A.A.C.P.’s Executive Secretary Roy 
Wilkins, who has recently been shifting 
his organizational thrusts from the 
courtrooms to the streets, sensed that 
militancy had begun to push beyond the 
danger point. “We are not fighting white 
people,” he said in a speech to a Negro 
audience in Charleston, S.C., last week. 
“We are fighting for an idea. You don’t 
need guns; you only need this dynamite- 
like idea of freedom. You don't have to 
be discourteous or rude, to be militant 
or even stubborn. When we have won 
the fight for freedom, we must be pre- 
pared to live with white people.” 


A Cauldron of Hate 


A sign on U.S. Highway 50 on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland proclaims: 
CAMBRIDGE IS NOT JUST A PLACE—IT’S 
PEOPLE MAKING PROGRESS. 

That boast seemed grotesquely inap- 
propriate last week. Torn by bloody race 
violence, the city of Cambridge (pop. 13,- 
000) was under martial law, its streets 
patrolled by a unit of the Maryland Na- 
tional Guard. As in many another city 
beset by the Negro revolt, responsible 
Negro leadership in Cambridge had sud- 
denly given way before the thrust of 
militancy. 

A Grim Surprise. Led by a dedicated 
woman named Gloria Richardson, Cam- 
bridge Negroes had been demonstrating 
for months for a city ordinance guaran- 
teeing equal access to restaurants, mov- 
ies and other public accommodations 
and an end to other forms of segrega- 
tion.” In mid-June, violence reached 
such a pitch that the local authorities 
asked Governor J. Millard Tawes to 
send in the National Guard. The Guard 
kept order, relatively speaking, for 25 
days. During that time, leaders of both 
races negotiated a truce. Mrs. Richard- 
son said she would keep her demon- 
strators off the streets for a few weeks 
to give the white community time to 
show good faith on various desegrega- 
tion promises. But an hour after the 
Guard pulled out of Cambridge, early 
last week, militants pressured her into 
agreeing to a new demonstration, Elev- 
en Negro and white demonstrators 
marched downtown and tried to push 
into a café called Dizzyland, operated 


Maryland actually has a new public-accom- 
modations law, but it exempts, on local option, 
eleven counties including Dorchester, of which 
Cambridge is the county seat. 
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MRS. GLORIA RICHARDSON (CENTER) HALTING NEGRO MARCH 
On the other side of the door, thuds, screams and groans. 


by a vociferous segregationist by the 
name of Robert Fehsenfeld. 

A fleshy six-footer, Fehsenfeld blocked 
the doorway of Dizzyland with his own 
bulk. The demonstrators knelt on the 
sidewalk, prayed and sang. A crowd 
gathered to jeer the Negroes and cheer 
Fehsenfeld. Inspired, Fehsenfeld kicked 
a few demonstrators, picked up a Ne- 
gro girl and dragged her away from the 
door, smashed an egg on the head of a 
white demonstrator. 

During the next few days, tension 
wound tighter in Cambridge. Gunshots 
rang out in the night. Negro and white 
mobs glared at each other in the streets. 
Late in the week demonstrators again 
descended upon Dizzyland. This time 
Fehsenfeld was not standing in the door- 
way, and a few demonstrators walked 
inside, “You are not wanted in here,” 
cried Fehsenfeld. “Understand, you 
come in here at your own risk.” Then 
he locked his door. The demonstrators 
looked around—and got a grim sur- 
prise. Waiting in the restaurant were 
more than a dozen white toughs. They 
charged into the demonstrators and beat 
them up while angry Negroes outside, 
hearing the screams and groans inside 
Dizzyland, pounded on the locked door, 

A Chaos of Noise. That night gunfire 
erupted again in Cambridge. Seven 
white men were wounded. Through the 
early hours of the morning, an incessant 
chaos of ugly noises resounded in Cam- 
bridge—shouts of hate and rage, cries 
of fear, the sounds of careening cars and 
shattering glass, and, piercing through 
all the competing noises, the bang, bang, 
bang of gunfire, Finally, with the local 
police and state troopers unable to re- 
store order, Governor Tawes ordered 
the Guard back into Cambridge. 

At week's end, under the Guards- 
men’s guns, Cambridge was quiet. The 
bars were closed, a 9 p.m. curfew was in 
force, firearms were prohibited. But the 
peace was, all too clearly, only tempo- 
rary. Cambridge was not just a place— 
it was a seething cauldron of hate. 
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To Fulfill a Historic Role 


At hearings on the Administration’s 
civil rights bill, the Senate Commerce 
Committee last week heard two oppos- 
ing points of view from two star wit- 
nesses, both Southerners. 

“The President and the Attorney 
General,” rumbled Mississippi's Segre- 
gationist Governor Ross Barnett, “have 
encouraged demonstrations, freedom 
rides, sit-ins, picketing and actual viola- 
tion of local laws. Gentlemen, if you 
pass this civil rights legislation, you are 
passing it under the threat of mob ac- 
tion and violence on the part of Negro 
groups and under various types of in- 
timidation from the executive branch 
of this government.” 

By pressing for civil rights legisla- 
tion, raved Barnett, the Kennedy broth- 
ers were aiding a “world Communist 
conspiracy to divide and conquer” the 
U.S. To prove that the Negro push for 
equality is linked with Communism, 
Barnett reached into his briefcase and 
pulled out a poster issued by the Geor- 
gia Commission on Education. In a dis- 
play reminiscent of the late Joe Mc- 
Carthy’s famed  “I-have-here-in-my- 
hand” performance, Barnett claimed 





GOVERNOR BARNETT 
Beyond the bill, an end to all discrimination. 


that the picture in the poster showed 
Negro Leader Martin Luther King Jr. 
at the “Highlander Folk School for Com- 
munist Training, Monteagle, Tenn.” 

Appeal to Ideals. From Georgia- 
born Secretary of State Dean Rusk the 
Committee heard a movingly eloquent 
appeal, not just for the Administration 
bill but for an end to all race discrimi- 
nation in the U.S. “Foreign policy,” he 
said, “is not the major reason we should 
eliminate discrimination. It is not some- 
thing we should do merely to look good 
abroad. The primary reason why we 
must attack the problems of discrimina- 
tion is rooted in our basic commitments 
as a nation and a people. We must try 
to eliminate discrimination not to make 
others think better of us, but because it 
is incompatible with the great ideals to 
which our democratic society is dedi- 
cated.” The U.S., Rusk went on to 
conclude, “cannot fulfill its historic role 
unless it fulfills its commitment to its 
own people.” 

South Carolina's Senator Strom 
Thurmond, an unyielding segregationist, 
asked Rusk whether he would not 
“agree that we have been making great 
progress in this country.” Rusk agreed, 
but added that “there is still unfinished 
business.” Asked Thurmond: “Who has 
been responsible for that progress—the 
white man or the Negro?” Rusk replied 
softly: “Both, working together.” Did 
Rusk approve of the Negro demonstra- 
tions?, Thurmond continued. “If I were 
denied what our Negro citizens are de- 
nied,” said the Secretary of State, “I 
would demonstrate too.” 

Appeal to Fear. In testimony on legal 
aspects of the Administration bill, As- 
sistant Attorney General Burke Mar- 
shall, head of the Justice Department's 
Civil Rights Division, touched fleetingly 
on two seldom mentioned points that 
are likely to take on greater prominence 
as the debate continues. 


The school was the Highlander Folk School 
Established in 1932 by Myles Horton, a Ten- 
nessce educator, it was “progressive” in ideol- 
ogy, but U.S. Government investigators cleared 
both Horton and his school of accusations 
of Communist activities. Martin Luther King 
Jr. appeared there in 1957 for a 25th anniver- 
sary celebration. That is when the photo was 
taken. 





SECRETARY RUSK 
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The Administration’s proposal to 
prohibit discrimination in privately 
owned public accommodations carries 
no direct penalties for violation. Like 
other civil rights measures, it would be 
enforced through the courts, by means 
of lawsuits. Violators would incur pen- 
alties only if they persisted in discrimi- 
nating after a federal court specifically 
ordered them to desist. The penalty 
would be punishment for contempt of 
court, not for practicing discrimination. 
The aim of the bill is to create a climate 
for integration; the Administration 
foresees relatively few actual penalties. 

Those who argue that the public- 
accommodations title of the Adminis- 
tration bill should be based upon the 
14th Amendment rather than the “com- 
merce clause” of the Constitution (the 
Administration favors the commerce 
clause), should be wary of a possible 
constitutional complication. The 14th 
Amendment prohibits states from deny- 
ing citizens “equal protection of the 
laws.” Applying that prohibition to 
state-licensed businesses on the ground 
that they are “instrumentalities” of the 
state might open a gate to federal regu- 
lation of private establishments and in- 
dividuals in matters far removed from 
discrimination, 

So far the Administration has made 
little use of these points in its public 
arguments for its bill. The Administra- 
tion’s presentation of its case, indeed, 
has been at times inappropriate. There 
is some substance to the charge that 
the Administration is using the threat 
of violence to further its cause when it 
argues that Negroes will seek their goals 
in the streets if Congress fails to pass a 
suitable bill. This appeal to fear only 
tends to weaken the meritorious appeal 
to justice. 


DEFENSE 


Dented, but Bigger 

When Defense Secretary Robert Mc- 
Namara vowed last year to make some 
economy dents in defense-spending, he 
promised President Kennedy savings of 
$750 million. Last week Manager Mc- 
Namara reported that he had exceeded 
his goal. He had, he said, saved $1.1 
billion. Examples of how: 
> By shifting more than a million ex- 
cess Air Force rockets to the Army, 
which needed them for its attack heli- 
copters, he saved the $41 million that 
new rockets would have cost. 
> By substituting commercially avail- 
able hydraulic “mules” for the specially 
designed electronic apparatus used to 
shut the doors of Minuteman missile 
silos, he cut the cost per unit from 
$555,000 to $80,800. 
> By opening a contract for new pack 
radios to competitive bidding, he got 
the price down from $2,278 to $843. 

In reporting on his economies, Mc- 
Namara understandably put no stress on 
the fact that the 1964 defense budget, 
$53.7 billion, is $2.4 billion bigger than 
the 1963 defense budget. 
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SPACE 
Still Moonward Bound 


President Kennedy had Congress and 
the public with him when, early in 
his Administration, he got the U.S. 
space program racing toward the moon. 
Bruised by Soviet space successes, na- 
tional pride demanded that the first man 
on the moon be an American instead of 
a Russian, whatever the cost. 

The cost is moon-high. Though $20 
billion is the stated price tag, some 
experts feel it may take as much as $40 


$5,238,119,400 


IK NASA’S 
"AUTHORIZED 
BUDGET 

{in billions of dollars) 





billion to put two U.S. astronauts on 
the moon by 1970, the present target 
date of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. NASA's budget 
has already rocketed from $117 million 
in 1958 to $3.7 billion this year. With 
the costs mounting inexorably, and with 
memories of Sputnik I receding, some 
Americans have come to take a less 
moon-struck look at NASA and the 
space race. 

A Fistful of Dust. Foremost among 
the doubters is a longtime moon-race 
skeptic, Dwight D. Eisenhower. Says 
Ike: “Anybody who would spend $40 
billion in a race to the moon for na- 
tional prestige is nuts.” California’s 
Democratic Representative Chet Holi- 
field has grumbled about “moon mad- 
ness.” The Senate Republican Policy 
Committee expressed doubts about the 
value of “a fistful of lunar dust.” 

Some U.S. scientists, too, have voiced 
misgivings about what one of them 
called the “frantic, costly and disas- 


trous pace” of NASA's push toward the 
moon. Physicist Lloyd V. Berkner, for- 
mer chairman of the National Academy 
of Sciences’ space science board, has 
warned against reducing the space race 
“to the spectacle of an athletic contest.” 
Many scientists would prefer to see the 
U.S. explore space primarily with un- 
manned probes, incomparably less costly 
than manned space shots. 

None of these purely verbal punches 
was anywhere near as painful to NASA 
as a solidly material blow landed last 
week by the House Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee, which slashed $474 
million from NASA's 1964 budget re- 
quest of $5.7 billion. Nearly half the 
cut came out of the manned space flight 
program, which includes the lunar land- 
ing project. The committee also voted 
to reduce the amount of money that 
NASA is permitted to shift around 
among its various programs—plain no- 
tice that the committee plans to exer- 
cise tighter control on NASA's spend- 
ing in the future. 

Doubts Astir. NASA Administrator 
James Webb complained that the “over- 
all result” of the committee’s knife 
work “is an inadequate level of support 
for a program that is urgently needed, 
has achieved a high level of success and 
is now giving this nation the promise 
of early pre-eminence in all phases of 
space exploration.” But the committee's 
cuts did not reflect misgivings about 
the goal of U.S. pre-eminence in space. 
What committee members had doubts 
about was NASA and the way Webb 
was running it. 

Space Administrator Webb, 56, is no 
scientist but a sometime oilman who 
served President Truman as Budget Di- 
rector and later as Under Secretary of 
State. With billions of space dollars to 
disperse throughout the U.S., Webb has 
spread the money with what some crit- 
ics consider a political rather than a 
scientific eye. One scientist has charged 
NASA with “technological leaf-raking.” 
NASA's $123 million Manned Space 
Flight Center now under construction 
near Houston aroused some suspicions 
that Texas’ Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson might have had something to 
do with the site selection. NASA’s pro- 
posed $50 million electronics space re- 
search center near Boston would help 
Senator Teddy Kennedy redeem his 
campaign pledge to “do more for Mas- 
sachusetts.” Among the House Commit- 
tee’s decisions on the NASA budget 
was a demand for a detailed justification 
of the Boston project. 

Webb has had some disturbing intra- 
mural troubles at NASA. For a while, 
Manned Space Flight Director D. 
Brainerd Holmes, 42, the man in direct 
charge of the moon program, chal- 
lenged Webb’s control. A brilliant, take- 
charge engineer, Holmes wanted to run 
the moon program his own way. Last 
year, when Holmes demanded an extra 
$400 million he felt was necessary to 
keep on schedule, Webb refused to ask 
Congress for the money. Last month 
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Holmes abruptly resigned “to return to 
industry,” and disaffection spread as 
several of Ho!mes’s moon men threat- 
ened to quit with him. 

Holmes’s sudden resignation stirred 
doubts in Congress. “We had come to 
believe in Holmes as a champion of the 
moon program,” said one member of 
the House space committee. Also dis- 
turbing to some members of Congress 
was NASA's seeming inability to project 
its cost estimates firmly and accurately. 
“We ask NASA and its contractors how 
the money will be spent,” complained 
one Congressman, “and they don’t give 
us the answers we need.” 

For the Sake of the Future. Despite 
the House committee’s cuts, primacy in 
space remains the goal of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. An undoubted majority in 
Congress still approves of that goal 
despite the costs. Within the Admin- 
istration the need for U.S. pre-eminence 
in space is not even debated. “When 
the policy is so clear,” says a White 
House aide, “there’s no point in debat- 
ing it.” 

An international “athletic contest” in 
space would indeed not be worth $20 
billion—not with so very much still un- 
done on the earth below. But the space 
race is much more than that. In the 
long view, space is an arena of world 
politics, and the U.S. must compete 
in it. While the arguments about how 
much to spend and how and when to 
spend it must and will go on, the chal- 
lenge is so important to the future of 
mankind that the U.S. cannot approach 
it with anything but its best effort. 


THE CAPITAL 
The Dean of the Corps 


The ambassador was visibly agitat- 
ed. In a swirl of cigarette smoke, he 
pondered a diplomatic crisis: another 
ambassador was trying to hire away 
his cook. How could he thwart this act 
of piracy without causing an interna- 
tional incident? Baffled, he called his 
secretary through the intercom. “Get 
me the Dean,” he said. “Tell him it's 
important.” 

Farther Row, a 


down Diplomatic 





SEVILLA-SACASA WITH TRUMAN (1946) 
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new African ambassador fretted over 
the guest list for his first dinner party. 
Too proud to ask the State Depart- 
ment’s protocol section for help, he 
telephoned the Dean. 

At a Latin American embassy, a 
young diplomat worried over the deli- 
cate question of what to wear at an 
important occasion. He sighed with re- 
lief when he found in his mail a note 
reading “The Dean will wear . . .” The 
diplomat dressed accordingly. 

Knowing the Niceties. Who is this all- 
important Dean? Well, he is Guillermo 
Sevilla-Sacasa, little Nicaragua’s Am- 
bassador to the U.S. By virtue of hav- 
ing served in Washington longer than 
any other foreign ambassador, Sevilla- 
Sacasa is the “Dean of the Corps.” As 
such, he acts as adviser, style setter, 
protocol arbiter and ceremonial repre- 
sentative for the capital’s entire am- 
bassadorial corps. Dean since 1958, 
Sevilla-Sacasa attends about 600 official 
functions a year, greets every chief of 
state who visits Washington. To avoid 
contretemps, he has to remember the 
names, faces and precise protocol stand- 
ings of each of the 111 other chiefs of 
mission in Washington, as well as the 
niceties of amity or animosity among 
the various countries. 

With his waddling walk and jolly de- 
meanor, pudgy Sevilla-Sacasa does not 
look very ambassadorial, but he has 
splendid qualifications for the deanship: 
a lot of pocket money, a large capacity 
for cocktails, an imperturbable stomach, 
a gift for small talk and a good memo- 
ry. He takes his deanly duties seriously. 
“Thirty years ago,” he clucks, “diplo- 
mats were expected to be aware of all 
phases of diplomacy before they came 
to Washington. Not so today. They 
need help, and this is what I am here 
for.” One highly important help is 
Sevilla-Sacasa’s method for introducing 
a newly arrived ambassador to the oth- 
er envoys. It used to be that a new am- 
bassador was required to call upon each 
chief of mission separately as soon as 
possible after arriving at his post. In 
Washington today, a new envoy work- 
ing at the rate of one call a day would 
have to devote five months to meeting 
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that requirement. At his own expense, 
Sevilla-Sacasa_ established a quarterly 
gathering of the ambassadorial corps, 
with a reception line for the newcomers. 

Meeting Mr. Martini. Last week 
Sevilla-Sacasa rounded out 20 years as 
his country’s ambassador to the U.S. 
In that post, he has served under four 
U.S. Presidents, eight Secretaries of 
State and six Nicaraguan chiefs of goy- 
ernment. During his two decades in 
Washington, he has accumulated nine 
children, 34 medals and 4,400 photo- 
graphs of himself and his family. A 
passionate baseball fan, he calls his 
children “my baseball team.” 

At 54, Sevilla-Sacasa is extraordinar- 
ily young to be a veteran Dean of the 
Corps. He was able to arrive at that 
eminence at a relatively early age be- 
cause he got off to an early start. He be- 
came a member of Nicaragua's House 
of Representatives at 25, speaker of 
the house a year later. In 1943, he 
married the daughter of Nicaragua's 
late Dictator Anastasio Somoza, and 
shortly afterward his father-in-law dis- 
patched him to Washington—and the 


cocktail circuit. “That,” says Sevilla- 
Sacasa, “is when I meet my friend 


Mister Martini. When I was a young 
man, I played baseball. Now I play 
highball. Some people do not like cock- 
tail parties. | love them. Some people 
do not like to meet people. I love peo- 
ple. I like to meet them.” People like 
to meet him, too. 


REPUBLICANS 


Whom Ike Likes 


As the Philadelphia Inquirer told it 
last week, Dwight D. Eisenhower had 
picked his favorites for the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1964. In con- 
versation with “political intimates,” 
wrote Reporter Joseph H. Miller, Ike 
had made it clear he would happily 
support any one of four men—Penn- 
sylvania’s Governor William Scranton, 
Michigan's Governor George Romney, 
Kentucky's Senator Thruston Morton 
or retired General Lucius Clay. What 
made the list notable was the conspicu- 
ous absence of the current front run- 
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ners, Arizona’s Senator Barry Go!ldwa- 
ter and New York’s Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

The Inquirer's story, an Eisenhower 
aide reported, got Ike “vexed to beat 
hell.” Nonetheless, he waited four days 
to make his reply. Then Ike dispatched 
messages to both Rockefeller and Gold- 
water, as well as to G.O.P. congressional 
leaders and the Republican National 
Committee. He has no favorites, Ike 
insisted. The party, he said, is fortunate 
in having a number of “highly popular 
and able” potential candidates. “I’m for 
each and against none.” 


AGRICULTURE 


How To Succeed in Farming 


Without Creating a Mess 

Agriculture Secretary Orville Free- 
man once summed up U.S. agriculture 
as half miracle and half mess. The mira- 
cle is the wondrous surge of farm pro- 
ductivity over the past few decades. 
Since 1920, farm output per worker in 
the U.S. has not just doubled or tripled, 
but quadrupled. The mess is twofold. 
There is the problem of overproduc- 
tion. Freeman’s Agriculture Department 
spends about $7 billion a year, largely 
in hapless efforts to cope with farm 
surpluses, And there is the problem of 
rural poverty. The average farm-family 
income from farming, according to U.S. 
Government statistics, is less than 
$3,000 a year—considerably less than 
half the average for urban families. 

In a just-published book entitled 
Farms and Farmers in an Urban Age, 
Agronomist Edward Higbee, a Universi- 
ty of Rhode Island professor, takes a 
refreshingly clear-eyed look at the mira- 
cle and the mess. Sponsored by the 
Twentieth Century Fund, the book cuts 
through the confusion of federal farm 
policy like a well-honed scythe leveling 
a weed patch. 

The $217-a-Year Families. Much of 
the muddlement of U.S. farm policies, 
argues Higbee, results from statistical 
fallacies. As the Agriculture Depart- 
ment reckons it, any grower of crops or 
raiser of livestock who has at least ten 
acres of land and markets at least $50 
worth of farm goods a year counts as a 
“farmer.” But that term includes every- 
body from the Southern mill hand who 
grows a field of cotton as a sideline, 
netting $70 a year on ten acres, to the 
Southwestern cotton baron who man- 
ages his empire from an air-conditioned 
office, netting $65,000 a year on 1,000 
acres. The Agriculture Department of- 
fers the mill hand and the baron the 
same support price on their cotton. A 
farm policy that treats rich farmers, 
poor farmers and part-time farmers as 
if they had the same problems and the 
same need for Government help is de- 
tached from reality, Higbee argues. 

In the last “census of agriculture,” 
taken in 1959 by the Census Bureau, 
44% of those classified as farmers mar- 
keted less than $2,500 worth of farm 
goods a year. These families, whose pov- 
erty is often cited as a reason why fed- 
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WHEAT COMBINES IN KANSAS 


eral farm subsidies must be continued, 
are not really farmers at all by any sen- 
sible criterion. Their net family income 
from agriculture averaged $217 a year. 
Their nonfarm income came to $2,884 
per family. Counting them as farmers, 
and including their $217 a year in the 
national farm income averages, distorts 
and muddles federal farm policy. “These 
people,” urges Professor Higbee, “should 
not be seriously considered when farm 
policy is debated and formulated.” 

It Takes More Than Work. The ru- 
ral poor, says Higbee, cannot hope to 
prosper as farmers, because they do not 
have and cannot get enough capital. 
The spectacular rise in farm productivi- 
ty in recent decades has resulted from 
a combination of improved technology 
and heavy capital investment. An ever 
increasing share of total U.S. farm out- 
put is produced on big, heavily capital- 
ized farms. The top 9% of the farms 
account for 50% of total farm produc- 
tion, The top 3% of the farms produce 
as much as the bottom 80%. Large- 
scale farmers make exceedingly good 
livings—not from handling plows and 
pitchforks energetically, but from man- 
aging capital effectively. 

Farmers who lack capital, and the 
credit Or imagination to borrow it, can- 
not make a U.S.-style living out of 
farming. What they put into farming is 
primarily their own labor, and farm la- 
bor is low-paid, averaging 84¢ an hour, 
less than one-third of factory wages. 
“When I'm on my tractor,” says an 
Ohio corn-hog farmer with a $300,000 
farm, “I'm worth no more than my 
hired hand.” 

Risk-Free Profit. The U.S. Govern- 
ment’s price-support system, Higbee ar- 
gues, is grotesquely ill-designed to cope 
with the problems it is supposed to reme- 
dy—overproduction and rural poverty. 
A support price that is high enough to 
cover the production costs of a small- 
scale, inefficient farmer provides a glori- 
ous opportunity for risk-free profit to 
the large-scale, efficient farmer with his 
much lower costs of production per 
bushel or bale. The support price of 
corn, for example, is $1.25 a bushel, 
and the big producer can grow corn 
for less than 70¢ a bushel. Clearly, if 
the Government takes the stuff off his 
hands at $1.25, the efficient farmer can 
reap a bumper crop of money from 
growing corn that nobody needs. 

For small-scale farmers with little 
capital, price supports provide only 
meager help. The less a farmer pro- 
duces, the less he gets from price sup- 
ports. “Most of the help,” says Higbee, 
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HIGBEE AT WORK 
Make a U.S.-style living, or quit. 


“goes to a relatively small percentage of 
upper-bracket operators who are better 
off than the majority of taxpayers.” 
Higbee urges that price supports “be 
discontinued in favor of letting free en- 
terprise determine price.” Abolition of 
price supports would slow down the ex- 
pansion of large-scale farming and 
thereby delay the obsolescence of the 
medium-scale farmers. As for the small- 
scale farmers, already economically ob- 
solete, there is only one “real solution,” 
argues Higbee: “More city jobs.” 
* William C. Boland, operator of a 1,800-acre 
farm near Estille, Miss., at the controls of his 
own cotton gin 
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CANDIDATE ILLIA 
Patiently, but with perseverance. 


ARGENTINA 
“We Can Go Home” 


For the first time in ages, Argentines 
could talk politics—and smile about it. 
At last they had an election—and per- 
haps soon, a bona fide President: Dr. 
Arturo Umberto Illia, 62, a sometime 
physician and longtime politico with 
considerable government experience. On 
the Buenos Aires Stock Exchange, shares 
surged upward; the battered peso ral- 
lied four points (from 139 to 135 to 
the dollar), and throughout the country 
the sensation was one of deep relief 
and a return of confidence. Even the 
fractious military seemed content. “We 
Kept our promise to hold elections,” 
said a colonel as he headed for his 
estancia in the countryside. “Now our 
job is done, and we can go home.” 

Surprises All Around. That was 
stretching it some. Violence and con- 
fusion have been the country’s unhappy 
lot ever since the military toppled Ar- 
turo Frondizi 16 months ago and in- 
stalled Puppet President José Maria 
Guido in his place, As the once pros- 
perous land of grain and meat fell into 
economic chaos (the cost of living 
soared 50% last year), the military 
promised constitutional elections and a 
return to democracy. But the soldiers 
could not agree on when to hold elec- 
tions, or how much democracy to allow 
the 3,000,000 followers of exiled Dic- 
tator Juan Perén. Twice these argu- 
ments erupted into shooting between 
rival wings of the Perén-hating armed 
forces; twice the promised elections 
were postponed. 

The Peronistas tried to mollify the 
military by agreeing to form a popular 
front with Frondizi’s Intransigent Radi- 
cal party. At the last minute, the front 
found most of its choices for the elec- 
toral college disqualified by the army. 
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From his exile in Madrid, Perén told his 
followers that since they were legally 
required to vote, they should cast blank 
ballots; under house arrest in the Ar- 
gentine mountain resort town of Bari- 
loche, Frondizi did the same. Together, 
they were supposed to control 40% of 
the voters. 

Expecting trouble, the military posted 
70,000 troops at polls around the coun- 
try on election day. But, to the surprise 
of most everybody, there were no in- 
cidents—and nothing like 40% blank 
ballots. Weary of living in political limbo 
and anxious to participate again in the 
democratic process, many regarded as 
Peronistas or followers of Frondizi cast 
their ballots for other candidates. Of 
some 10 million votes, only 17% were 
blank. Dr. Arturo Illia, whose middle- 
roading party calls itself the People’s 
Radicals, wound up with 27% of the 
total, worth 169 electoral votes. Dr. 
Oscar Alende, leading an anti-Frondizi 
wing of the ex-President’s party, mus- 
tered 17% (for 109 electoral votes) 
Retired Army General Pedro Eugenio 
Aramburu, provisional President after 
Perén’s downfall, got 15% (for 43 elec- 
toral votes). 

From Spain, Perén called the election 
a “farce” and warned: “A_ period of 
hard fighting in which violence must be 
the norm has just begun.” But in Buenos 
Aires, the betting was that Illia and the 
No. 2 man, Alende, would join forces 
to give Illia the 238-vote majority he 
needs when the electoral college meets 
on July 31, They are then expected to 
form a coalition government that the 
country would accept. 

Nothing Spectacular. Though the 
U.S. maintained an official silence, 
Washington was privately delighted at 
the results. Tall and white-haired, look- 
ing more like a country doctor (he still 
practices) than a ranking politician, Illia 
is considered pro-West in his approach 
to foreign relations and is known for 
his honesty and diligence at home. In 
his college days, he divided his time 
between medicine and politics, went on 
to become a provincial senator, vice 
governor of his home Cérdoba_ prov- 
ince, and finally an oppositionist in 
Perén’s Congress. In March 1962, he 
was elected governor of Cordoba prov- 
ince but lost his job when the elections 
were nullified. 

Illia was already talking as if he were 
the next President of Argentina. “Our 
aims are clear,” he says, “and we will 
move toward them in orderly, method- 
ical fashion—patiently but with perse- 
verance. We will not employ spectacular 
methods, which in principle I abhor.” 
During the campaign he struck a na- 
tionalistic note by promising an “inves- 
tigation” of what the International Mon- 
etary Fund has been doing “for and 
to” Argentina. He also promised to “an- 


nul” the controversial oil contracts be- 
tween foreign oilmen and the old Fron- 
dizi government. “But no one need be 
alarmed by this,” he said. “Justice will 
be recognized, and if convenient to Ar- 
gentina, they will be renegotiated.” Illia 
plans to end the current state of siege, 
“return the armed services to their pro- 
fession,” create a national economic 
council for planning and pay state sala- 
ries regularly. 

All in all, he sounded like a man who 
wants to leave Argentina alone—which 
might be just what that rich land needs. 


ECUADOR 

One for the Road 

It was the classic Latin American 
scene. At 2 p.m. one day last week, 
eight tanks rumbled up to the presiden- 
tial palace in Ecuador’s Andean capital 
of Quito. Radio bulletins soon blared 
the news: Carlos Julio Arosemena, 44, 
the country’s 46th President in 130 
years, had gone the way of many of 
his predecessors—deposed by military 
coup. A crowd of demonstrators gath- 
ered at the palace to protest to the new 
rulers; and tanks opened fire. Three per- 
sons were killed, 17 wounded. In the 
palace, Arosemena refused to resign at 
first, then bowed to superior firepower 
and was bundled onto an air force plane 
bound for Panama. All this was classic, 
but this time there was a_ variation. 
The reason given by the military brass 
for its coup: that Arosemena was a 
drunkard who had “spotted the nation- 
al honor.” 

"Masculine Passions.'’ Alas, the sol- 
diers had a point, Installed as President 
20 months ago (after a coup against 
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EX-PRESIDENT AROSEMENA 
Amiable, but smashed. 
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erratic President José Maria Velasco 
Ibarra), Arosemena came from an aris- 
tocratic family of bankers and land- 
owners. His father was Acting Presi- 
dent from 1947 to 1948. He himself 
had been elected Vice President in 1960, 
was known as an intelligent, reform- 
minded individualist. But he was also 
well known as a powerful man with a 
bottle—and in office the binges seemed 
to have grown more frequent. For days 
at a time, he failed to show up at 
his office in the palace. In November, 
he kicked up a royal fuss in a Quito 
nightclub; he showed up sloshed for 
his talk with President Kennedy on a 
State visit to the U.S. last July, almost 
fell on his face at Guayaquil’s airport 
five months later when he went out 
to greet Chile's strait-laced President 
Jorge Alessandri. 

When sober, Arosemena pushed 
through a much-needed austerity pro- 
gram, reversed the drain on foreign ex- 
change, and managed to increase Ecua- 
dor's low standard of living a bit. Under 
pressure from the military, he broke 
diplomatic relations with Castro's Cuba. 
His regime seemed to satisfy most peo- 
ple—except for the drinking. But as 
his drinking got worse, the Conserva- 
tive opposition in Congress twice sought 
to have him impeached. Lacking the 
votes, it asked the military leaders to 
intervene. At first the army refused. 
Arosemena denounced his critics as 
“Creole Calvinists.” He was a human 
being, he said, with normal “masculine 
passions and vices,” 

Undecorous Acts."” Last week at a 
formal dinner in Quito honoring Ad- 
miral Wilfred J, McNeil, president of 
Grace Line, Arosemena was full of 
liquid passion. Evidently upset over the 
squabble with U.S. tuna fishermen, he 
told off U.S. Ambassador Maurice Bern- 
baum in loud, undiplomatic language. 
“The Government of the United States.” 
declared Arosemena, “exploits Latin 
America and exploits Ecuador.” He 
then, said the dinner guests, committed 
a series of “even more undecorous acts,” 
and vomited in front of the gathering. 
At an all-night meeting, officers of all 
three services agreed that Arosemena 
had to go. 

Heading the four-man junta that took 
over is Navy Commander Ramén Castro 
Jijon, 48, who immediately declared that 
the new regime was anti-Communist and 
democratic. In the first 24 hours, the 
junta imposed martial law, established 
a strict curfew, outlawed the Commu- 
nist Party, and pledged to go after bands 
of pro-Castro terrorists roaming the 
backlands. Next year’s presidential elec- 
tion was canceled, but the military of- 
ficers promised to call a convention to 
draft a new constitution “when oppor- 
tune.” The U.S. would probably rec- 
ognize the junta. But whether sober 
soldiers, governing by martial law, 
would run the country better than a 
tipsy but amiable Arosemena was still 
to be proved. 
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BRAZIL 
Brizola Under Attack 


Latin America’s noisiest leftist south 
of Cuba is Brazil's Leonel Brizo!a, 41, 
President Joao Goulart’s embarrassing 
brother-in-law and a federal Deputy 
from Guanabara state. On TV and be- 
fore the crowds, Brizola rails against 
the foreign businessmen in Brazil, cries 
for expropriation of their property, 
demands friendship with Castro, and 
denounces everything Yankee, But now 
Brizola is getting better than he gives. 
In paid ads in Rio’s papers, he wailed: 
“I beg for, I demand justice against the 
group which manipulates the powerful 
Diarios Associados machine in its cam- 
paign of infamies and injurious attacks 
against me.” 

Diarios Associados is the huge pub- 
lishing empire (31 newspapers, five 
magazines, 20 radio and twelve TV 
stations) owned by ailing Press Lord 
Francisco de Assis Chateaubriand and 
now run by a triumvirate of editors who 
are militantly anti-Communist. Some 
weeks ago, Brizola attacked the group, 
hinting at shady dealings with the Bank 
of Brazil. Didrios struck back by turn- 
ing loose David Nasser, 46, Brazil's best- 
read and most-feared columnist. In a 
series of four articles in the big (circ. 
425,000), slick O Cruzeiro magazine, 
Nasser laid into Brizola as “the beast of 
the Apocalypse,” “an overfed revolu- 
tionary,” “a Teddy boy of the pampas.” 
“Saddened is the journalist who has the 
duty to dip his pen in your putrefied 
career and in your piffling figure.” 

More to the point, Nasser charged 
that Brizola had filled his pockets by 
manipulating rice production in Rio 
Grande do Sul. And though Brizola 
had boasted that he had practically giv- 
en away one of his farms to 30 peasant 
families, Nasser claimed to have docu- 
ments showing that Brizola bought the 
farm for $10,000 in 1958 and sold half 
of it to a peasant cooperative last Janu- 
ary for a handsome $21,600. “As one 
can see,” concluded Nasser, “Deputy 
Leonel Brizola is a liar. He is nothing 
but a reformist in his own benefit.” 

So stung was Brizola that he de- 
manded help from the judiciary, from 
Congress, from the armed forces, and 
pleaded with his brother-in-law Goulart 
to force Chateaubriand to give him 
equal space. He threatened to bring a 
slander suit against Nasser. But for the 
moment, at least, Brizola had to take 
his lumps. 


VENEZUELA 


After Betancourt 

In the past five years, Venezuela's 
strong-willed President Romulo Betan- 
court has held his volatile nation to- 
gether mainly through the force of his 
bulldog personality. But Betancourt is 
constitutionally barred from succeeding 
himself when his term ends next Decem- 
ber. What then? Last week Betancourt’s 


Accién Democratica, the country’s big- 
gest party, nominated a candidate to 
carry on. He is Raul Leoni, 57, the 
party president, an old crony of Betan- 
court's and, like him, a onetime revolu- 
tionary turned democratic reformer. 
From their looks, the two might be 
brothers. Both are bald and portly; in 
their rabble-rousing university days, 
they shared each other's clothes, spent 
time in the same jail, were both packed 
off to exile by the ruling dictatorships. 
In the early 1940s Leoni helped Betan- 
court found A.D. He personally organ- 
ized its labor wing and was rewarded 
with the labor ministry (Betancourt was 
provisional President) in the junta that 
ru‘ed from 1945 until it was overthrown 
in 1948. When Dictator Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez was toppled in 1958 and Betan- 
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CANDIDATE LEONI 
A man to carry on. 


court became President, Leoni took 
over A.D.’s_ leadership, strengthening 
the labor and peasant ties that form 
the basis of the party's strength. 

Leoni promises to carry on Betan- 
court's social and economic reforms, but 
he has little of Betancourt’s magnetism. 
Dour, shrewd and sardonic, with little 
personal charm, he is more of a back- 
room politician than a stump-thumping 
vote getter. For that reason, many Ven- 
ezuelans had hoped for a continuation 
of the joint front between A.D. and the 
Social Christian COPEI party led by 
Rafael Caldera, 47, an able and person- 
able Caracas lawyer. A.D.’s insistence 
on Leoni, whom COPE] regards a party 
hack, diminishes the chance of a united 
democratic ticket against the left at elec- 
tion time. Even so, Leoni goes into the 
campaign a clear favorite to win. 

Coolly recognizing his own unpopu- 
larity with COPEI and Caldera, Leoni 
argues that even if they won't help put 
him in office, they will be bound to sup- 
port him afterward, and he knows he 
will need their help and votes if he is to 
govern effectively. The next regime, says 
Leoni, should be a coalition even if the 
party has to go it alone in the election. 
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THE WORLD 








COLD WAR 


To Moscow, with Caution 

The pattern of arrival and departure 
might be symbolic. By week's end every- 
one in Moscow believed that the Red 
Chinese delegation was ready to head 
home before too long. At the same time. 
U.S. and British delegations were due 
to arrive. The Russians were jamming 
Radio Peking but let the Voice of Amer- 
ica come in loud and clear. Faced with 
the open Chinese challenge to Soviet 
leadership of world Communism, Nikita 





Khrushchev may want to ease tensions 
with the West, both to bulwark his posi- 
tion at home and to demonstrate the 
genuineness of his much-heralded co- 
existence policy abroad. But whether 
Khrushchev wants it badly enough to 
make some really meaningful conces- 
sions is still another question. 

The Issues. As he flew off to Mos- 
cow for another round of test-ban talks, 
Presidential Envoy Averell Harriman 
noted hopefully that Russia was being 
more pleasant in “the small things of 
life.” As for the big things, “we are 
going in good faith and in the hope 
of achieving some steps that will be 
beneficial.” The principal issues facing 
Harriman and his fellow negotiator, Brit- 
ish Minister of Science Viscount Hail- 
sham, in Moscow: 

e TEST BAN: Khrushchev has indicated 
that he would revive Russia’s 1961 terms 
for a test ban, which included a volun- 
tary moratorium on underground deto- 
nations, without effective controls. This 
proposal was rejected by the U.S. at 
the time. Then, last year, Russia offered 
to permit three inspections of its terri- 
tory yearly by way of policing an under- 
ground ban. Moscow subsequently re- 
neged, Khrushchev now insists that 
Russia will never “open its door to 
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NATO spies,” and that “this is no sub- 
ject for bargaining.” The West will not 
accept an unenforceable moratorium on 
underground tests, since it believes that 
the Russians would break it at will, as 
they violated the voluntary test ban in 
1961. However, if Russia agrees to a 
treaty that simply forbids tests in the 
atmosphere—which are easily detecta- 
ble—the West is willing to take up the 
problem of underground testing at a 
later date. 

@ NONAGGRESSION PACT. Khrushchev de- 
clared that “at the conclusion of a test- 


ban agreement,” he will revive Russia’s 
hoary demand for a nonaggression pact 
between the 15 NATO powers and the 
satellite nations of the Warsaw Treaty. 
In the past, this proposal has invariably 
been rejected by the West because West 
Germany and France object that it 
would imply Western acceptance of a 
divided Europe and recognition of East 
Germany. In any case, they point out, 
no such declaration is needed. for 
NATO’s defensive purposes were guar- 
anteed in its charter 14 years ago. 

The Prospects. U.S. policymakers 
emphasize that a test-ban treaty would 
have littl if any effect on the balance 
of power. Since both East and West have 
more than enough nuclear warheads for 
any conceivable conflict, the only way 
either side could gain a decisive strategic 
lead would be through a major break- 
through in missile delivery systems, 
which would not be covered by the test 
ban. In any case, nuclear technology is 
now so advanced that weapons such as 
the anti-missile missile can be developed 
entirely in the laboratory. Furthermore, 
no Western statesman believes that a 
test-ban agreement will restrain the 
French or Chinese from testing nuclear 
weapons at will, or even slow the spread 
of nuclear arms to other nations. 


Why. then, is the West so eager to 
sign a nuclear pact with Russia? Right- 
ly or wrongly, Washington has come to 
view a test-ban treaty as the touch- 
stone of Soviet intentions. If this one 
outstanding issue can be resolved after 
five years of frustration, the State De- 
partment believes, then there is hope 
that East and West may ultimately be 
able to settle other issues. Though Har- 
riman is empowered only to negotiate a 
test-ban agreement, he expects to “ex- 
plore” other cold war problems, such 
as Berlin and Russia's failure to enforce 
the Laotian neutrality pact. On those 
matters Khrushchev so far did not ap- 
pear to budge. Talking to Belgium’s 
Foreign Minister Paul-Henri Spaak in 
Kiev last week, Khrushchev said: “Ber- 
lin is the foot that Kennedy has in Eu- 
rope. Every time I want to, Pll stamp 
on it.” 

In short, the East-West talks in Mos- 
cow may just possibly prove no more 
fruitful than the Sino-Soviet talks, But 
U.S. observers still wonder how long 
Khrushchev can go on fighting a two- 
front war, refusing both concessions to 
Peking and a genuine move toward 
“peaceful coexistence” with the West. 


COMMUNISTS 
Wait Till Next Year 


Scarcely had the Sino-Soviei ta'ks 
gotten underway than the meeting head- 
ed for collapse. It did not much matter 
when Red China’s seven-man delegation 
would pack their bags and actually leave 
Moscow; back home Pcking’s People’s 
Daily seemed ready to call it quits. 
“We want unity, not a split,” said the 
voice of Red China. “But we have to 
point out with heavy hearts that events 
have gone contrary to our hopes. The 
situation is very grave.” 

Absolute Secrecy. All week there had 
been a strange sensation in Moscow that 
maybe there was no Sino-Soviet meeting 
at all. The Kremlin acted as though 
the showdown never took place. Dom 
Priemov, the reception house where the 
sessions were supposed to be held, was 
carefully avoided by Soviet reporters 
and photographers, Asked why, a Mos- 
cow mews executive said sarcastica'ly: 
“It's payday. They've all gone for their 
money.” After meeting twice to discuss 
formalities, the Russians and Red Chi- 
nese met only three times during the 
next seven days. Just before one session 
began, a Western reporter asked a So- 
viet plainclothesman what time the Pe- 
king delegation was expected. The cop 
shrugged and said: “You never know 
with them. They are a very disorgan- 
ized people. We waited for them yester- 
day, and they never did show up.” 

The Red Chinese delegation apparent- 
ly spent most of its time driving through 
the Lenin Hills section of the city in 
black limousines, shuttling mysteriously 
from Peking’s embassy to Dom Priemov 
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to the villa where they lived. West- 
ern newsmen once glimpsed Teng 
Hsiao-ping, the leader of Peking’s 
group, serenely strolling through the vil- 
la’s gardens. The only sign of life be- 
hind the massive, cream-colored walls 
of Dom Priemov were the boots of a 
Soviet soldier, which protruded beneath 
the spiked iron gates when he opened 
a peephole to scrutinize an arriving au- 
tomobile. For the first time, Russians 
were willing to talk and even to joke 
about the Sino-Soviet conflict. One crack 
making the rounds in Moscow suggested 
that the way to solve the whole thing 
was for Mao Tse-tung and Charles de 
Gaulle to conclude an alliance, thus let- 
ting the two troublemakers take care of 
each other. 

Absolute Equality. Throughout the 
on-and-off meetings, the ideological fire 
continued above the heads of the dele- 
gates. The Kremlin splashed a policy 
Statement on the front page of Pravda 
that ominously warned Peking of the 
“dangerous consequences” of its policy. 
As for Nikita Khrushchev, he called out 
the brass bands, honor guard and tele- 
vision cameras to welcome Hungary’s 
Janos Kadar, who repaid the flattery 
by once again backing Moscow’s line 
of peaceful coexistence. 

Red China, whose delegation’s arrival 
in Moscow was downplayed by the So- 
viet government and deliberately ig- 
nored by the Soviet press, fired its own 
volley of insults. For the first time, Pe- 
king claimed absolute equality with the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and warned the Kremlin in an elaborate 
simile: “No genuine unity can be 
achieved by an attitude that allows the 
magistrate to burn down houses, while 
forbidding the common people even to 
light their lamps.” 

All these Sino-Soviet exchanges were 
carefully framed to put the blame for 
the split on the other fellow. Obviously 
the Chinese never expected the Moscow 
meeting to succeed, insisted on it merely 
to embarrass the Soviets. The Kremlin, 
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NEGOTIATOR TENG 
Lighting the lamps for China. 
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in turn, could not afford to appear in- 
tractable. At week's end the Peking 
press suggested that perhaps a few of 
the Sino-Soviet differences could be set- 
tled soon, while others could be deferred 
till later. This simply meant that the 
Chinese were ready to prolong the quar- 
rel indefinitely. “If the differences can- 
not be resolved this year,” said Peking 
blandly, “they can wait until next year.” 

The Russians were less patient. They 
shot back an answering communiqué 
warning Peking that “the immediate fu- 
ture” will decide whether the split will 
widen. Then Moscow gave the Red Chi- 
nese—and the West—a pointed remind- 
er. After all, said the Soviets, “we have 
a common enemy.” 


ESPIONAGE 


Midsummer Dragnet 

Throughout the world last week, se- 
cret agents were on the move—many 
of them in the direction of jail. The 
U.S. had just rounded up its Fourth of 
July catch; West Germany was trying 
three spies who had penetrated its sup- 
posedly impenetrable Gehlen _ intelli- 
gence organization (see following sto- 
ry); and Britain had two spy thrillers 
running concurrently. 

Defeated Machinery. On trial in 
London, Italian-born Atomic Physicist 
Giuseppe Martelli tried to explain away 
his possession of hollow-heeled shoes 
suitable for concealing microfilm, ciga- 
rette packs containing thin, inflamma- 
ble message pads, sheets of rendezvous 
instructions, a high-powered camera, 
and a super-strength radio receiver. He 
had accepted all these gadgets from the 
Russians, he said, only to string them 
along and then denounce them at the 
right time to the British authorities. 
Asked the judge: “You felt that you 
could defeat the whole machinery of 
Soviet intelligence?” 

And, also in London, one of the 
oddest of the spy cases came to light 
when the government admitted that it 
was granting asylum to Anatoly Dol- 
nytsin, a former senior Russian intelli- 
gence officer who defected to the West 
18 months ago, and had spent the inter- 
vening time being thoroughly pumped 
by U.S. and British agents. One re- 
ported result: the revelation that British 
Newsman H.A.R. Philby was indeed the 
“third man” who enabled Spies Burgess 
and Maclean to escape arrest and flee 
to Russia in 1951. Last winter Philby, 
too, slipped behind the Iron Curtain just 
ahead of pursuing MI-5 agents. Al- 
though the government had made quite 
a show of asking the British press not to 
print the story, the authorities had in 
fact leaked it. Laborites charged that 
this possibly endangered Dolnytsin, who 
is somewhere in a British hideout, and 
that Dolnytsin was being unveiled now 
by Macmillan’s government in the hope 
of claiming a spy success after so many 
security disasters. 

Fingered Spies. So many Red spies 
are caught, probably because there are 
so many more of them around. The 































PHYSICIST MARTELLI 
Stringing along the Russians? 


U.S. State Department estimates that 
the Communist nations employ more 
than 300,000 trained agents, who are 
helped in their prying by the “legal” 
spies attached to the 46 Soviet embas- 
sies and legations in the free world. 
(The U.S. operates with a crack corps 
of agents only about one-fifth as large.) 

But why were so many Red spies 
coming to light at once?* Whenever one 
great power has a big espionage round- 
up, as Russia did last May in the trial of 
Russian Scientist Oleg Penkovsky, who 
turned out to be a longtime Western 
agent, spies elsewhere brace themselves 
for a period of rough weather. Further- 
more, there is a seasonal factor in- 
volved; summer is the traditional time 
to put the finger on spies, Around the 
end of June, many Communist “diplo- 
mats” prepare to go home for vacations 
and new instructions. Having had an 
eye on them already, the FBI then often 
decides to pounce and expose them be- 
fore they can be reassigned. 

Native Passion. One fact to emerge 
from the recent wave of arrests is that 
the Soviet apparatus seems sentimental- 
ly fond of such old cloak-and-dagger 
standbys as false bottoms in valises, hid- 
den compartments in talcum-powder 
cans and toothpaste tubes, and flash- 
lights with message chambers instead of 
batteries. A Russian spy’s residence usu- 
ally has as many trap doors, hollow 
beams, false walls, secret passages and 
double- and triple-locked doors as a 
Grade B horror movie. 

Actually, agents both East and West 
have benefited enormously from far 
more modern devices. It is now possible 
to eavesdrop on a conversation held in 
the middle of an empty prairie by sim- 


Recently nabbed Red agents include Swe- 
den’s ex-Military Attaché Stig Wennerstrom: 
Russia's Ivan Egerov and wife, attached to the 
U.N. secretariat; two unidentified Russians 
caught in Washington using the names and 
papers of innocent living Americans, as well as 
a British corporal, a French naval reservist, a 
U.S. yeoman and half a dozen Russian, Ru- 
manian and Czech diplomats. 
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ply pointing a beam of light from 500 
vards away. New cameras can _ take 
pictures in total darkness without the 
use of infra-red light. Finely ground 
lenses can zoom in from blocks away 
to pick up the fine print on an insurance 
policy. But the Soviets like the more 
old-fashioned and romantic gadgets, 
mostly, it seems, from a native passion 
for melodrama. 


Triple Double 


With some 125 East-bloc agents ar- 
rested every month in their divided 
country, Germans are blasé about spy 
stories. But the case that unfolded in a 
Karlsruhe courtroom last week proved 
that Bonn’s vaunted Gehlen intelligence 
service had been infiltrated for ten 
years by the Reds, and that the organi- 
zation had knowingly hired former Na- 
zis. All three of the men on trial, long- 
time employees of Gehlen, were also 
longtime employees of the Soviet Un- 
ion. By all odds, it was the most em- 
barrassing spy scandal to hit West Ger- 
many since the war. 

"| Hate Americans.” Ex-Wehrmacht 
General Reinhard Gehlen, who is as 
secretive as any of his 5,000 men (his 
last’ known photograph dates from 
1944), set up his outfit in 1947 with the 
cooperation of the CIA. It was staffed 
largely with veteran agents who got 
their training under the Nazis, although 
Gehlen himself had never joined the 
Nazi party. In 1955 the Gehlen appa- 
ratus was turned over from CIA con- 
trol to the West German government: 
it reports directly to the Chancellor's 
office, has a top secret budget. Yet in 
court, the three men who penetrated its 
walled-in Munich headquarters made 
the feat sound about as difficult as join- 
ing a Bavarian marching and gymnastic 
society. 

First of the trio to face the five red- 
robed judges at Karlsruhe was stocky 
Hans Clemens, 61, who peered with in- 
terest at an exhibit table covered with 
the tools of his trade: cameras, tape 
recorders, microscopes, radios, films 
and suitcases with secret compartments. 
As he told it, Clemens had been a pian- 
ist as a youth in Dresden, but changed 
keys and became a Nazi police official 
in 1933. He headed the Dresden office 
of the dreaded SS security service. Dur- 
ing World War II he commanded an 
execution squad in Italy that killed 330 
hostages and for his savagery won the 
title “The Tiger of Como.” 

Back in Germany after the war, he 
met a Colonel “Max” of Soviet intelli- 
gence, who suggested that he get a job 
with the Gehlen organization. It proved 
easy. The motive he gave for becoming 
a double agent for the Reds seemed 
like an old propaganda broadcast. “I 
hate Americans like the plague,” he 
said in court, recalling that after Ameri- 
can air raids on Dresden he had sworn, 
“I shall repay them doubly and triply.” 

Champagne in Streams. One major 
service Clemens performed for the Rus- 
sians was to recruit a former SS col- 
league, Heinz Felfe. Cool and articu- 
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SPY CLEMENS ON WAY TO COURT 
Dancing at two weddings. 


late, Defendant Felfe, 45, told the 
judges that he too was an ardent Nazi, 
had worked his way up into Heinrich 
Himmler’s state security bureau. He 
bragged of his wartime successes, which 
he claimed included getting first re- 
ports on Teheran and Yalta from a con- 
fidant of Allen Dulles. After war's end 
he was classified by a German denazi- 
fication board as unbelastet (not in- 
criminated). This astonishing fact was 
acknowledged by Presiding Judge Kurt 
Weber with an outraged “Donnerwet- 
ter!” (thunderation). 

In 1947, just 18 months after Felfe’s 
release from a_ prisoner-of-war camp. 
he found spy work with the British, 
continuing with them until, as he put 
it, the British “ran out of money.” Then 
his old friend Clemens made contact 
with him on orders from Colonel 
“Max.” arranged a mecting in East Ber- 
lin, at which Felfe was hired to work 
for the Soviets. The deal was clinched 
at a dinner at Max’s villa, where the 
table “was piled high with food and 





REFUGEE OBACZ & FAMILY 
Traveling one way. 







champagne poured in streams.” Not 
long afterward, thanks to a recommen- 
dation from his friend Clemens, Felfe 
was offered a job in the Gehlen service. 
“Now,” he said, “I was to dance at two 
weddings, with the Russians and with 
Gehlen.” Felfe danced up fast in Geh- 
len’s ranks, and by the time of his arrest 
in 1961 had become a department head 
in the counter-espionage division, spe- 
cializing in anti-Soviet work. 

Rewarding Investment. The worried- 
looking third member of the group, one 
Erwin Tiebel, merely served as cour- 
ier for Felfe and Clemens. The spies 
transmitted their information by micro- 
film hidden in food cans sent to East 
Germany, by drops along the Auto- 
hahn, and by frequent trips on U.S. 
Air Force courier flights to Berlin, 
which they boarded under the pretext 
of being on Gehlen business. The three 
got a total of $78,000 from Moscow. 
For the investment, the Soviets got 15.- 
000 microfilm photographs of West 
German intelligence documents, 20 
spools of tape recordings, numerous 
verbal and radio reports, including the 
identity of many West German agents 
working behind the Iron Curtain. 

As the testimony poured forth, the 
outery from West Germany's press and 
public forced Defense Minister Kai- 
Uwe von Hassel to promise a “re-ex- 
amination” of Gehlen’s organization, 
and reportedly Gehlen will retire soon. 
Von Hassel added lamely: “There will 
always be cases of infiltration in any 
intelligence service.” But the Gehlen 
group must have set a record of sorts. 
At one point, testified Felfe, his Rus- 
sian bosses urged him to get a transfer 
because there already was a surplus of 
Soviet agents in his department. Shortly 
before their arrest, added Felfe, he and 
Clemens received letters of commenda- 
tion and cash bonuses from the chair- 
man of the Soviet Committee for State 
Security. Simultaneously, the two agents 
got citations for ten years’ meritorious 
service—from General Gehlen. 


BERLIN 
Hedgehopping to Freedom 


Refugees from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain have come into West Berlin over 
rooftops and underground, by foot. 
auto, train, bus, boat and armored car. 
Last week West Berlin welcomed the 
first to arrive by plane—Polish Air 
Force Major Richard Obacz, 34, his 
German-born wile Mary, 27, and their 
two small sons. 

A jet test pilot stationed in northeast 
Poland, Major Obacz received official 
clearance to log extra flight time by 
flying his family to visit relatives in 
Szczecin (formerly Stettin), on the East 
German border. Obacz crammed his wife 
and two sons, Lester, 9, and Christo- 
pher, 5, into the rear seat of a prop- 
driven, two-seater training plane. Only 
after they were aloft did he tell them— 
over the plane’s intercom—that he was 
making a break. To avoid Communist 
radar detection, he hedgehopped over 
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LUNCHEON CHASER 


Amid the gorgeous gobbling wave, who knows what calories are? 


the ground, never flew higher than 150 
ft. throughout the entire 150-mile trip. 
When one Polish ground station called 
for his location, Obacz did not reply. 

An hour after take-off, Obacz roared 
over West Berlin’s Checkpoint Charlie 
at rooftop level, landed at Tempelhof 
Airport, and requested political asylum. 
“I fled because I was fed up,” Obacz 
said. “I was tired of pressure. | wanted 
to work toward truth. We want the right 
to travel where we want, the right of 
free speech, the right to work for a 
good cause.” 


WEST GERMANY 
The Adipose Society 


Since the days when Hitler opted for 
guns rather than butter, West Germa- 
ny has Known near-starvation, austerity 
and, for the past decade, such heady 
abundance that today it has become the 
Adipose Society. Following the early 
“SOs, when the postwar boom set off 
what Germans call the Edelfresswelle, 
the gorgeous gobbling wave, buttocks 
and bosoms have expanded even more 
rapidly than the economy, and doctors 
have recognized two universal ailments: 
Doppelkinnepidemie, double-chin epi- 
demic, and Héingebauch, or bellyhang. 
The majority of Germans, from new- 
born babes to Cabinet ministers, are fat- 
ter today than at any other time in 
this century. A top dietetic authority 
estimates that 20% of all West Ger 
mans are overweight. In a new book 
titled Grow Thin, but How?, Dr. An- 
dreas Duttler warns: “Corpulence is 
the dark side of the Economic Miracle.” 

Rearguard Action. The explosion of 
vital statistics is amply evident from 
the island of Sylt, where pneumatic nud- 
ists jounce across the beaches, to the 
Spanish coastline, where bulgy Briinn- 
hildes have already made the authori 
ties regret their decision not to enforce 
a longtime ban on bikinis. West Ger- 
many’s men’s wear industry in recent 
years has had to add a new clothing 
classification, tactfully dubbed Boss or 
Manager size: nearly a quarter of all 
new clothes are now bought by cus- 
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tomers of managerial girth, while sales 
of “normal” sizes are diminishing. 

French garment manufacturers who 
export to Germany sell a higher propor- 
tion of jumbo sizes (16 to I8) there 
than anywhere else, In most other coun- 
tries, also, well-buttressed women steer 
clear of such revealing clothes as stretch 
ski pants; in West Germany, according 
to the world-girdling Bogner stretch- 
pants concern, there is a steady demand 
for slipcover sizes. 

Many German women are fighting a 
determined rearguard action, nonethe- 
less. Sales of foundation garments have 
quadrupled since 1950, and slimming 
parlors have become almost as thick as 
Germany's beloved whipped cream. In 
Bonn, where a session at the stylish Sa- 
lon der Figur ranges from $6 for a 
plump pubescent to $125 for a well- 
marbled dowager, Owner Helga Pietsch 
sighs: “Ninety percent of the German 
women who come in here don't even 
know what a calorie is.” 

Unconscious Eating. West Germa- 
ny’s government is doing its level best 
to teach them, for the incidence of ar- 
teriosclerosis and other fat-linked ail- 
ments is increasing relentlessly. The So- 
ciety for Nourishment sends 50 lady 
dieticians around the country giving 
weight-reducing lectures, and has 
launched a counter-paunching offensive 
aimed at leavening factory meals. The 
average West German calorie intake is 
actually below U.S. and British levels, 
but such statistics do not account for 
beer, which pours down Teutonic 
throats at the annual rate of 432 glasses 
(100 calories per glass) for each man, 
woman and child. Besides, the average 
German consumes more starches and 
other lipogenic substances: 260 Ibs. of 
potatoes, 155 Ibs. of bread and 47 choc- 
olate bars each year. German palates 
are not easily weaned away from such 
belt-straining delicacies as roast 
(500 calories for a good-sized helping) 
or Kartoffelklésse (more than 100 
each), their famed potato dumplings 
Throughout the country, women hold 
their midmorning Kaffeeklatsch at pas- 
try shops that are as rich in calorific 
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tempiation as the witch's 
Hansel and Gretel. 

IV has also helped bring the country 
to polysaturation point by encouraging 
what doctors call “unconscious eating.” 
To get through a poker hand with Mav- 
erick, Germans consume vast quantities 
of pretzels and pastries, and fill the gaps 
between snacks with Erfrischunesbon- 


cottage in 


bons, refreshment candies. And they 
are increasingly reluctant to take ex- 


ercise. Asks a garment industry official 
“Who walks nowadays any more?” 

Top Pots. If the automobile is a sta- 
tus symbol in Germany, so is_ the 
paunch. Like Julius Caesar (“Let me 
have men about me that are fat"), Ger- 
man voters consider that sheer heft 
makes a politician more trustworthy 
While Konrad Adenauer has remained 
reasonably trim, many other politicians 
have visibly gone to pot. Bundestag 
Leader Heinrich von Brentano was a 
skinny 150-pounder when he was first 
elected in 1949, now weighs around 
210. Former War Minister Franz Josef 
Strauss weighs about 270 Ibs. Many top 
oflicers, notably Bundeswehr Inspector 
General Friedrich Foertsch, also sport 
unmartial potbellies. 

Undisputed champion is Adenauer’s 
chosen successor, stocky (5 ft, 10 in.) 
Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard, 
who weighs about 220 Ibs., but has 
soared far higher on occasion. When- 
ever a crisis threatens, such as the met- 
alworkers’ strike last May, Germans 
cry: “Let the fat man handle it.” After 
setting the strike, Erhard drew roars 
of approval with the modest brag: “I 
threw my whole weight into it.” 

Some observers consider waistline in 
flation to be merely “a cultural lag” 
that will be corrected as Germans ac- 
cept the idea that good times are there 
to stay. Others, including Sociologist 
René KGnig, contend that German cor- 
pulence is a Symptom of subconscious 
anxiety and guilt. If only for that rea- 
son, there seems little likelihood that 
Germans will ever again want lean and 
hungry leaders. “A thin Erhard?” asks 
Konig. “Never. Why, people wouldn't 
believe in West Germany's prosperity.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
A Foolish Display 


For three days London’s genteel West 
End looked like a_ battlefield. Near 
Buckingham Palace, squads of police 
grappled with leather-jacketed toughs, 
while chauffeured Bentleys delicately 
inched their way through. Wild-eyed 
girls with straggly black hair and blue- 
jeaned boys with golden tresses were 
frog-walked into paddy wagons. Some 
200 people were jailed. Taking advan- 
tage of the chaos, a six-man gang way- 
laid the Dowager Duchess of Northum- 
berland, sped off in a white Jaguar with 
her jewels, worth $200,000, Most 
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shocking of all, for the first time in her 
eleven-year reign, Queen Elizabeth II 
was booed by her own people. 

Cause of the trouble was the long- 
expected, long-disputed state visit to 
Britain by Greece’s King Paul and 
Queen Frederika. Fearing precisely the 
kind of left-wing demonstrations that 
occurred last week, Greek Premier 
Constantine Karamanlis advised against 
the trip, resigned when the royal couple 
refused to bow to pressure and decided 
to go anyway. British political critics 
base their case against the King and 
Queen largely on the fact that Greek 
jails still contain about 1,000 prisoners 
seized more than a decade ago during 
the civil war; most are believed to be 
Communist, and the Greeks point out 
that they are being gradually released 
anyway (the original number of prison- 
ers was 4,000). The Queen is also ac- 
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cused of Nazi sympathies, an old and 
absurdly exaggerated charge,* and of 
meddling too much in Greek politics, 
hardly a British concern. The anti- 
Greek chorus is made up of a motley 
collection of Communists, Socialists, 
anti-monarchists, vague crusaders in 
search of new causes, ban-the-bombers 
(including that foolish sage, Bertrand 
Russell), all of them joined in the Lon- 
don streets by joy-riding beatniks. 
Amazingly, they were also joined, in 
spirit, by Labor Party Leader Harold 
Wilson and Deputy Leader George 
Brown, who chose to boycott a banquet 
for the visitors—which could only raise 
questions about the mental health and 
stability of British politics. 

Agents in Overalls. For the royal 
visit, the Macmillan government mount- 
ed a security force that outdid even the 


serving a life term for his part in the 
civil war. 

That night, while the royal couples 
and 156 other guests dined in Buck- 
ingham Palace, 2,000 demonstrators 
poured into Trafalgar Square with ban- 
ners proclaiming “Down with the Nazi 
Queen.” The crowd seemed bent on 
storming the palace but encountered 
massed lines of bobbies b'ocking the 
way. Police helmets clattered across 
sidewalks, fists flew, traffic stalled, and 
prancing police horses bowled over 
crowds, Rioters fought off cops from 
atop a doub!edeck bus. A few youths 
who made it to the Mall were stopped 
by flying tackles. 

"Sieg Heil!’ For the next night, so 
that the royal party could see Shake- 
speare’s A Midsummer Night's Dream 
in near-perfect security, the Foreign Of- 
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LONDON MOB PROTESTING VISIT 
Communists, crusaders, beatniks—and Harold Wilson. 


Bulganin-Khrushchev welcome in 1956. 
On hand were 5,000 police, including 
plainclothesmen disguised in everything 
from morning coats to overalls. As the 
royal procession of carriages  clip- 
clopped from Victoria Station, where 
Elizabeth greeted them, to Buckingham 
Palace, a woman burst from the crowd 
and shrieked: “Release my husband!” 
She turned out to be Mrs. Betty Am- 
baticlos, 45, the English wife of Anto- 
nios Ambatielos, a Greek Communist 


Born Princess of Hanover, Frederika is a 
granddaughter of Kaiser Wilhelm II (and a 
great-great-granddaughter of Britain's Queen 
Victoria, which also makes her a British 
princess and a third cousin of Queen Eliza- 
beth). When Frederika was a year old, her 
family moved from Germany to Austria, 
where she spent most of her childhood. As a 
girl, she supposedly belonged to a Hitlerite 
youth group. In school in Italy during her 
late teens, at a time when three of her broth- 
ers served in the Wehrmacht, she was heard 
to defend Nazi Germany. That is about the 
only fact her critics can cite to support their 
case. After marrying Paul in 1938, Frederika 
fled Greece under Nazi bombardment, lived 
in exile in Egypt and South Africa until the 
end of the war. 


fice had bought up all 1,100 tickets to 
the Aldwych theater, distributed them 
to a select audience that included lead- 
ers of London's Greek community. 
Shortly before curtain time, a false re- 
port that a bomb had been planted in 
the theater led to the additional spec- 
tacle of police in evening clothes comb- 
ing the royal box with a mine detector. 

Held back by six rows of police, 
1,500 people outside greeted the royal 
arrivals with an ugly din of boos, hisses 
and mocking shouts of “Sieg heil!”’ and 
“fascist swine.” Thousands of others 
cheered. After the play, Queen Eliza- 
beth left the theater alone, and was 
greeted by another chorus of boos, She 
looked startled and dismayed. It was 
probably the first time that British roy- 
alty had been so publicly humiliated at 
home since Edward VII was hissed at 
Epsom in the last century after rumor 
involved him as a corespondent in a 
divorce case. 

Worse than Woolly, Next day, Greek 
Premier Panayotis Pipinelis, who ac- 
companied the King and Queen, grant- 
ed Mrs. Ambatielos a 45-minute hear- 
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ing, Whereupon she calmed down. Back 
in Greece, 19 of the prisoners (not in- 
cluding Ambatielos) were freed. At 
week’s end the royal couple quietly re- 
turned to Greece. Said Frederika before 
she left: “The decision to come to Brit- 
ain for a state visit was the right one, 
absolutely right. I am not worried about 
these few people who demonstrated. The 
memory I have is of the warm reception 
we were given on our arrival.” 

In Britain the foolish display of the 
anti-Greek demonstrators left unpleas- 
ant echoes. Those behind the riots, 
wrote the Daily Mirror, “are not mere- 
ly leading woolly-minded undergradu- 
ates in woolly-minded peace protests; 
they are providing a shield for mis- 
chievous Communist agitation.” The pa- 
per noted that “Greece is about the only 
country in eastern Europe free from dic- 
tatorship,” then posed a question that 
self-advertised idealists have yet to an- 
swer: When was the last time they 
demonstrated in behalf of the political 
prisoners of Lithuania or Estonia or 
Latvia or Poland or Hungary or Ru- 
mania or Bulgaria or East Germany 
or Czechoslovakia? 


Sex & the Class War 


The Profumo scandal was re-exam- 
ined last week from the viewpoint of 
applied political science and the class 
war: 
> Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
candidly admitted to the Daily Express 
that “the young voter is bored with 
me” and that the “young ministers I put 
in a year ago may want to get rid of 
the old gentleman at the top.” During 
the height of the scandal, said Mac, it 
was “touch and go” for several days 
on his “chucking it all in.” Added Mac: 
“If it had not been for my wife and 
loyal staff here, I don’t think I could 
have got through. But I soon decided 
that there was one essential duty to per- 
form. | was determined that no British 
government should be brought down 
by the action of two tarts.”* 
> In the letters column of the intellec- 
tual, leftist New Statesman, Christine 
Keeler and Marilyn (“Mandy”) Rice- 
Davies were being analyzed in the 
somewhat different role as standard 
bearers of the proletariat. “Here was a 
section of working-class girls being sold 
as instruments to satisfy the sexual 
needs of the upper class,” wrote Mathe- 
matician Hyman Levy, “while at the 
same time, there were no upper-class 
girls being recruited to satisfy the sexual 
needs of the working class.” Levy was 
ironically seconded by Teacher M. L. 
Swan: “With a few fortunate excep- 
tions—gamekeepers and other com- 
rades who have infiltrated the enemy’s 
camp—we are prevented by a gigantic 
class conspiracy from enjoying the 
daughters of our rulers and employers. 
If the phrase ‘equality of opportunity’ 


Which led the New York Herald Tribune 
to Swiftly headline its story: 
REGIME WON'T FALL, 
BRITON SAYS TARTLY 
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is to be more than a figure of speech in 
Britain today, this discrimination must 
go.” Aristocrats already “open their 
houses to the public at a small charge,” 
added Swan. If they want to prove 
their interest in social reform, they need 
only consider “a slight extension of the 
services normally provided.” 


MALAYSIA 
The Quads 


Quintuplets were expected, quadru- 
plets appeared, That was the story in 
London last week when government 
and colonial leaders signed the birth 
certificate of a new British Common- 
wealth nation. It was the Federation 


up 





~ 
ABDUL RAHMAN SIGNING AGREEMENT 
Papa was not dismayed. 


of Malaysia, which was to be composed 
of independent Malaya, self-governing 
Singapore, and the three British terri- 
tories of Sarawak, Brunei and North 
Borneo. But at the last moment, the 
oil-sodden sultanate of Brunei pulled 
out of the agreement in a fit of pique 
over the final terms of federation. 

Macy's v. Gimbels. Brunei’s sudden 
defection came after weeks of cliff- 
hanging negotiations between Malaya’s 
shrewd Prime Minister Tunku (Prince) 
Abdul Rahman, father of the federation 
scheme, and Singapore’s brilliant, mer- 
curial Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew. 
Though the Tunku had demanded that 
Singapore kick in 55% of its revenues 
to the federal treasury, Lee managed 
to whittle the figure down to 40%, 
But overplaying his hand, he then held 
out for 39%. So infuriated was the Tun- 
ku at this Macy’s v. Gimbels tactic that 
he delivered an ultimatum to Singapore 
to get in the federation or stay out and 
refused to go to London for the final 
bargaining sessions. 

In London Lee demanded that the 
British compensate Singapore for con- 
tinued use of the island’s naval and 
military facilities. Britain came through 
with an offshore island and an officers’ 
club golf course, which Lee promised 
to turn into a botanical garden. But 





when the negotiations turned to such 
basic matters as Singapore’s continued 
status as a free port and its financial 
contribution to the underdeveloped 
Borneo territories, the discussions 
bogged down. 

As the impasse continued, Common- 
wealth Secretary Duncan Sandys took 
over as arbitrator. Sandys’ “absolute 
dedication and zeal,” said Lee, “equaled 
that of any dedicated Communist I've 
ever had the misfortune to meet.” 
Goading, guiding, persuading, cajoling, 
Sandys kept the negotiators up to the 
small hours of the morning for four 
consecutive nights. “On every occasion, 
we passed the time when Cinderella 
crumbled,” said Lee. “On two occa- 
sions, we greeted the dawn.” 

Sulking Sultan. When a_ break- 
through seemed near, Abdul Rahman 
flew to London, sat in his hotel suite 
waiting for the signing ceremony. When 
a last obstacle appeared, Sandys per- 
suaded Lee to iron it out privately with 
the Tunku. The final agreement com- 
promised on financial issues. Singapore 
will loan money to the Borneo terri- 
tories rather than give it outright, and a 
federation common market will gradu- 
ally replace Singapore's free-port status. 

Brunei's withdrawal only _ slightly 
jeopardizes this arrangement. Brunei's 
rich, reactionary Sultan is mainly sulk- 
ing over Abdul Rahman’s apathy to- 
ward his ambition to play a big cere- 
monial role in the new Malaysia. But 
both the Sultan and the Tunku privately 
admit their readiness to renew nego- 
tiations. Optimistically, the Tunku an- 
nounced: “This family has been nicely 
settled. There is going to be a happy 
Malaysia.” 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Suicide in Many Forms 

A South Vietnamese novelist and pol- 
itician named Nguyen Tuong Tam sent 
his sons out to buy a bottle of whisky 
one night last week. For a while he sat 
drinking with them at his home in Sai- 
gon. “My sons, I feel very happy to- 
night,” he said. “I am going to die very 
soon.” Suddenly he keeled over, was 
rushed to a hospital where he died next 
morning. In his glass was found a lethal 
dose of cyanide. 

Novelist Tam, 58, was a revolution- 
ary leader in Indo-China’s war against 
the French, But after independence in 
1954, he grew increasingly disen- 
chanted with the authoritarian rule of 
South Viet Nam's President Ngo Dinh 
Diem. Fortnight ago, Diem’s govern- 
ment charged Tam and 34 others with 
treason by conspiring to overthrow the 
President in an abortive coup attempt 
in November 1960. It was just two days 
before the scheduled trial that Tam 
committed suicide, and he explained 
why in a note he left behind. “The ar- 
rest and trial of all nationalist oppo- 
nents of the regime is a crime that will 
force the nation into the hands of the 
Communists,” he wrote. “I oppose this 
crime, and | kill myself as a warning 
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to those people who are trampling on 
our freedoms.” 

Dragging Feet. Diem’s government 
moved quickly to head off demonstra- 
tions over Tam’s death, posthumously 
acquitted him of all conspiracy charges 
at the Saigon treason trial. At the same 
time, the prosecutors tried to impli- 
cate the U.S. as being behind the 1960 
coup: the charge was vigorously denied 
by the U.S. At the end of the trial, gov- 
ernment judges sentenced 20 defendants 
to prison terms ranging from five to 
eight years: nine others who had fled 
the country after the attempted coup 
were sentenced to death in absentia. 

Tam’s suicide and the Saigon trial 
served once again to stoke South Viet 
Nam's smoldering religious and _politi- 
cal crisis. Last month Buddhist Monk 
Thich Quang Duc burned himself to 
death on a Saigon street corner in pro- 
test against restrictions imposed on the 
country’s 12 million Buddhists by 
Diem’s predominantly Roman Catholic 
regime. After a series of nationwide 
demonstrations,® the government, un- 
der U.S. prodding, yielded to Buddhist 
demands and granted them equal re- 
ligious and political standing with the 
nation’s 1,500,000 Catholics. But  in- 
fluenced by his brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, 
who believes that the Buddhists are Red 
dupes, the militantly Catholic Diem has 
dragged his feet in implementing these 
concessions. Many Vietnamese Bud- 
dhists, says Nhu, “have become fanatic, 
lost their common sense, and are ready 
to follow anyone who knows how to 
exploit them under the banner of re- 
ligion.”” This was the kind of dogged 
anti-Buddhist attitude that has danger- 
ously undercut government support. Al- 
ready one general has resigned his field 
command in protest over government 
bungling of the Buddhist issue. 

Simple Reason. Diem’s intransigence 
has dismayed U.S. officials, who fear 
that mounting Buddhist discontent can 
only hinder the war effort against the 
Viet Cong, just when it is beginning to 
go well. Over the past year, govern- 
ment forces and their 14,000 U.S. mili- 
tary “advisers” have vastly increased 
their mobility and striking power 
against the Red guerrillas. More than 
7,000 “strategic hamlets” have been 
built, now protect 8,000,000 Vietnam- 
ese from Viet Cong raids, 

Despite all misgivings, the U.S. still 
stands behind Diem for a simple reason 
that he himself spelled out in a blunt 
warning last week: “For a moment, 
imagine that another government re- 
paces this one: it could not help re 
suiting in civil war and dreadful dic- 
tatorship.” Washington has considered 
alternatives to Diem, but fears that the 
confusion of a coup could only benefit 
the Viet Cong and might end up with 


Watching one Buddhist demonstration in 
Saigon last week, nine U.S. reporters were 
jostled by government police and had their 
cameras smashed, The cops said the reporters 
had started the row. The vociferously anti 
Diem U.S. press corps in Saigon protested to 
President Kennedy 
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NGUYEN TUONG TAM 


“1 kill myself as a warning .. .’ 


a regime no better than the present 
one. Thus U.S. Ambassador Frederick 
Nolting, who is soon to be replaced by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, returned to Saigon 
from Washington consultations — last 
week with a personal message of confi- 
dence for Diem from John Kennedy. 

But Nolting also lightly rapped Diem 
on the knuckles for letting the Bud- 
dhist crisis continue. “The U.S. stands 
for and supports freedom of religion 
for all people,” he said. “It would be a 
tragedy if the gains against the Viet 
Cong were wiped out by dissensions 
among Vietnamese citizens, who desire 
above all freedom of choice for them- 
selves and for their country.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Family Troubles 

Family Day in South Africa is an ex- 
panded version of Mother's or Father's 
Day—a time for all kinfolk to get to- 
gether. South Africa’s whites and blacks 
last week celebrated the holiday in iron 
ically contrasting ways. While whites 
picnicked or frolicked on _ beaches, 
thousands of blacks mourned the ab- 
sence of relatives—who were either 
banished or behind bars 

Under the country’s maze of white- 
supremacist apartheid rules, nonwhites 
may be banished from urban areas to 
distant villages for a variety of causes 
Example: workers who have been in a 
city for 20 years or more may be sent 
back home at once if they lose their 
job. Others, after a lifetime’s residence 
in South Africa, find their wives “en- 
dorsed out™* under the new restric- 
tions if the women were born outside 
South Africa. In western Cape Province 
alone, 500 men and women are now 
banished monthly. Even worse is the 
plight of some 5,800 nonwhites jailed 





A colloquialism possibly growing out of the 
claborate paperwork involved in South Af 


rica’s niged control of blacks 
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in recent months as part of the govern- 
ment’s antisabotage drive, which in- 
creased South Africa’s prison popula- 
tion to a record of some 67.700 (out 
of a total population of 15 million). 

Bread & Water. This grim aspect of 
the holiday was bitterly marked by the 
Black Sash Organization, a handful of 
courageous white matrons, who oppose 
apartheid. Said their spokesman: “Fam- 
ily Day becomes a farce when so many 
of our African families are disrupted.” 
Wearing their customary black sashes. 
members of the group went into re- 
treat, sat in bare rooms on hard chairs 
for 24 hours of complete silence, eat- 
ing only bread and water, 

The leaders of Africa’s new black 
nations observed Family Day in their 
own manner, by trying to expel South 
Africa from what is still occasionally 
known as the family of nations. Later 
this month, black leaders will propose 
sanctions against South Africa, and pos 
sibly its expulsion from the U.N. The 
U.S., while violently disapproving of 
apartheid, will probably abstain in any 
vote on the grounds that expelling all 
countries whose domestic policies are 
reprehensible could pretty quickly de 
stroy the U.N 

"Top Polecat.'" Not overly con 
cerned whether they are in or out of 
the club, South Africa’s leaders simply 
went on buying modern weapons, in- 
cluding French jet fighters, to crush any 
possible black rebellion (this year South 
Africa’s defense budget will reach a 
record high of $180 million). Report- 
ing on “sabotage schools” in neighbor 
ing black countries, Justice Minister 
Vorster said: “We are dealing with 
stupid people who are power-drunk 
But we are ready for whatever they are 
planning against South Africa.” Said 
Atrikaaner Student Leader Tertius Del- 
port, referring to the country’s growing 
international isolation: “The white 
South African has become the polecat 
of the world 
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Even an old conservationist like Ted- 
dy Roosevelt could hardly ask for more. 
The Manhattan brownstone where he 
was born and Sagamore Hill, the Long 
Island home where he died, were given 
to the U.S. by the Theodore Roosevelt 
Association. The new national monu- 
ments are “Theodore Roosevelt as no 
other tangible thing in this world to- 
day is,” said Interior Secretary Stewart 
Udall as he accepted for the govern- 
ment. And then, with his own conserva- 
tion plans in mind, Udall enlisted T.R.’s 
posthumous support. “The deterioration 
of our environment has been the para- 
mount conservation failure of the post- 
war years,” said Udall. “Theodore 
Roosevelt would not view such deteri- 
oration without alarm.” 

As befits a real estate tycoon, he had 
three private phones at his elbow—one 
to the office, one to the outside world 
and one to the rostrum, 75 ft. away. 
But all those hot lines could not break 
the ice at the giant auction in the grand 
ballroom of Manhattan’s Astor Hotel. 
In need of some hard cash, William 
Zeckendorf, 58, put 25 New York City 
properties up for grabs, hoping to get 
more than $7,500,000. Only ten of 
them drew any bid at all, sold for a 
near-minimum $2,622,000 (which will 
be whittled down to a mere $1,575,000 
when Zeckendorf pays off the mort- 
gages). Unbowed, Zeckendorf boomed, 
“It wasn't so bad,” and vowed to stage 
a bigger show in September—this time 
with properties worth $20 million on 
the block. 

“I suppose the intelligent thing to 
have done would have been to be a lit- 
tle more false and flowery,” groused 
Stirling Moss, 33, after Acton (West 
London) Chief Driving Examiner Cyril 
Smith flunked him in his bid to renew 
a lapsed motor-scooter license. But he 
could still buzz around with the red “L” 
learner plates on the purple scooter. 
And there went the retired auto-racing 
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LEARNER MOSS & SCOOTER 
“False and flowery.” 
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PEOPLE 


champion, looking pretty purple him- 
self in top hat and tails—until he ex- 
plained that he was on his way to his 
sister’s wedding reception. 

The house party at Seal Harbor, Me., 
was a quiet family affair—the four 
Murphy children, Happy and Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller, who was celebrat- 
ing his 55th birthday. After ice cream 
and a large birthday cake (with only 
one candle), Happy gave her husband 
a blue sailing shirt and two cashmere 
sweaters, and the kids gave their new 
stepfather birthday cards. Then for six 
days the New York Governor relaxed 
in the privacy of his vacation retreat 
and indulged an irresistible yen for 
Maine lobster—at almost every meal 
except breakfast. 

“Here comes the star of the show,” 
chortled Cassius Marcellus Clay, 21, and 
for once he didn’t mean himself. With 


ar 


GREAT-GRANDMA GREATHOUSE & RELATIVES 
“Roots of a champion.” 


Brother Rudolph Valentino Clay, 20, 
he was escorting his paternal great- 
grandmother, Mrs. Betsy Greathouse 
(“The roots of a great champion,” says 
Cassius), to her 99th birthday party. 
“It’s a shame,” he added, turning serious 
for a change. “I get all this attention 
for nothing, and she’s never had her 
name in the paper.” 

It might be a long time between el- 
ephant rides for Economist John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, 54, returning to Har- 
vard after more than two years as U.S. 
Ambassador to India. Saying his good- 
byes in New Delhi, the lanky professor 
paid a last visit with his family to the 
zoo, where they once spent a few queasy 
minutes getting used to the pachyderm 
pace. Though a certain tension had de- 
veloped between Galbraith and his col- 
leagues back home in Foggy Bottom, 






























RIDER GALBRAITH & FAMILY 
“Pleased, extremely pleased.” 


he declared himself “pleased, extremely 
pleased” with his tour of duty. India 
apparently was pleased too. In a rare 
break with protocol, Prime Minister 
Nehru publicly lauded Galbraith. “I am 
sorry he is going. He is a brilliant man 
and has helped India in many ways. 
We are thankful to him for all that he 
has done.” 

“Somewhere there’s mu-u-u-sic, how 
high the moon?” sang the twelve voices 
of Mary Ford, while Les Paul furious- 
ly strummed what sounded like a million 
electric guitars. From 1948 to 1953, 
their “new sound” sold millions of hit 
recordings such as Tennessee Waltz and 
Mockin'bird Hill. While rock ‘n° roll 
eventually knocked them off the top 
of the platter heap, the electronically 
blended couple remained a TV and 
nightclub attraction. But alas, after 14 
years of marriage, there was no mu-u-u- 
sic somewhere. Mary is now suing for 
separate maintenance on the ground of 
mental cruelty. 

He already belonged to one of the 
most exclusive clubs on earth. And last 
week Norman Dyhrenfurth, 44, lead- 
er of last May’s U.S. assault on Mount 
Everest, joined another rarefied com- 
pany. At White House ceremonies, Pres- 
ident Kennedy handed him the National 
Geographic Society’s seldom awarded 
(only 21 times in 57 years) Hubbard 
Medal, which put him among such trail 
blazers as Admiral Richard E. Byrd, 
Colonel Charles Lindbergh and—fitting- 
ly—Sir Edmund Hillary. The president 
also passed out replicas of the gold med- 
al to the rest of Dyhrenfurth’s 20-man 
American team, and to Nawang Gom- 
bu, the diminutive Sherpa mountaineer 
who helped Expedition Member James 
Whittaker, 34, plant the Stars and 
Stripes atop Everest for the first time. 
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BEVERLY HILLS HIGH SCHOOL & SUMMER STUDENTS 
Shunning sunning for learning. 


EDUCATION 





SCHOOLS 


As Private as Public Can Be 

Is it a lavish Los Angeles motel? A 
used Thunderbird lot? Or Steve Me- 
Queen's palatial pad? No, it is Beverly 
Hills High School, a pink stucco hacien- 
da that boasts 1,750 over-achieving stu- 
dents, a producing oil well on the prem- 
ises, a summer school in France and 
spotless academic credentials, Gloats 
one teacher: “It’s the nearest thing to 
a private school that a public school 
can be.” 

Such is the lure of Beverly Hills 
High that it outdraws the beach even in 
July. This year 80% of its kids are shun- 
ning sunning for learning at fulltime 
summer school; a couple of dozen oth- 
ers are abroad in Nantes, toiling at art, 
literature and history taught in French, 
Hardly any of the summer students 
are flunkees trying to catch up. The 
extra work will not get them to college 
a minute sooner. They just like it. “It's 
the day of the egghead,” chortles Chem- 
istry Teacher Lawrence Lynch. A meas- 
ure of the results is that last year Bever- 
ly Hills’ school average on the national 
lowa Tests of Educational Develop- 
ment was in the 99th percentile. 

Ferment & Passion. Nourishing this 
flower of public education is one of the 
richest cities in the U.S. Beverly Hills 
(pop. 32,000) has families getting along 
on $10,000 or so. But much of it is a 
lotus land of rich brokers, industrialists, 
movie producers, and more psychiatrists 
per psyche than anywhere else in the 
country. Going for it is an assessed 
real-estate valuation of $239 million 
and the smallest ratio of schoolchildren 
to population (about | to 7) in Cali- 
fornia. As a result, it has the lowest 
school-tax rate of any sizable school 
district in the state, but the tax take is 
nonetheless so high that Beverly Hills 
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spends almost twice as much per student 
as the average for Los Angeles County. 

Predominantly Jewish, Beverly Hills 
is passionate for learning. “There is 
more intellectual ferment here than any 
place in the country,” claims School 
Psychologist John J. Morgenstern. So 
advanced are the elementary schools 
that youngsters entering the high school 
from elsewhere get 20% lower grades 
than home-honed products. Dropouts 
are almost unthinkable, and of 1962's 
376 graduates, at least 352 went on 
to college. 

Culture at 7:30 a.m. Beverly Hills 
High gets relatively few children of 
Hollywood stars. Many are whisked off 
to boarding schools for “convenience.” 
The result makes Beverly all the more 
stable. Psychologist Morgenstern finds 
delinguency almost unknown: “We 
don’t have the acting-out kids, the 
shove-it-up kids, the violently  self- 
assertive kids.” Beverly's main problem 
is that such homogeneous isolation re- 
moves it a bit from the real world. 

With classes averaging only 25 stu- 
dents, Beverly Hills’ teachers exult in 
teen-agers who devour not only college 
calculus but European university texts 
“Intellectual enrichment” is so big at 
Beverly that 100 kids show up at 7:30 
every morning for noncredit seminars 
on such matters as “The Social Re- 
sponsibility of the Scientist.” The school 
has 60 clubs, a college-level literary 
magazine, first-rate music groups, the- 
ater workshops, and art classes that 
fill one wing of the building. Its team 
teaching system cuts some teachers’ 
classloads to 15 hours a week, allowing 
research for thoughtful lectures to col- 
leagues as well as students. Last fall the 
entire school district launched a twelve- 
year language sequence. The result, says 
Superintendent Kenneth L. Peters, will 
“enable a student to speak, read and 





TRAINING IN TITRATION 


write a foreign language at a level ap- 
proaching his proficiency in English.” 

Topping all California junior colleges, 
Beverly Hills now offers incentive-plan 
teaching salaries of up to $14,000 a 
year. For five or ten job openings a year 
it gets as many as 2,000 applications. 
“Teachers are not treated like children 
here,” says Social Studies Instructor 
Herbert V. Dodge. “You feel like a real 
professional.” Equally satisfying, the 
children refuse to be unequals. “There's 
no automatic respect given here,” says 
Physiology Teacher Charles Herbst. 
“They expect you to challenge them. 
You can't be mediocre and stay.” 


UNIVERSITIES 


New Broom for Emory 

Atlanta’s ambitious Emory Univer- 
sity, which had searched a year for a 
new president, last week snagged just 
the man. He is Sanford Soverhill At- 
wood, 50, pipe-smoking provost of Cor- 
nell University. In grabbing Presbyte- 
rian Atwood, the trustees, who by char- 
ter are two-thirds Methodists, happily 
broke a tradition of Methodists as presi- 
dents that goes clear back to the school's 
founding 127 years ago. Atwood simply 
“swept this campus by storm,” said Act- 
ing President Judson C. Ward. 

Agronomist Atwood is a Phi Beta 
Kappa out of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, where he simultaneously earned 
B.A. and M.A. degrees, later got his 
doctorate in plant cytology. He went to 
Cornell in 1944 as an expert on devel- 
oping new kinds of hay and other forage 
crops. became dean of the graduate 
school in 1953 and provost of the uni- 
versity in 1955. Popular with the fac- 
ulty, Atwood might have succeeded 
Cornell's retiring President Deane W. 
Malott. This spring the job went to an 
outsider, Carnegie Corporation Vice 
President James A. Perkins, and Emory 
feels all the richer. 

Refreshing Pause. Atwood credits 
Emory with “the greatest potential of 
any private university in the country.” 
New presidents always talk that way, 
but Emory has plenty of promise. 
Named for an early Methodist bishop, 
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How new Total bagged 20% more summer sales! 


“Our new product TOTAL offers a day's 
vitamin supply in a bowl of breakfast 
cereal. Shortly after we introduced it, sales 
levelled off. Something had to be done in 
TOTAL’S critical first summer to give ita 
boost when vitamin sales are normalls 
low,” reports C. W. Plattes, Director of 
Marketing, General Mills Cereals. 

“One of our major Strategies, and cer- 
tainly the most measurable, was to run a 
third-cover gatefold with a 7¢-off coupon 
in the July Reader's Digest, and to mer- 


chandise this advertising to the hilt. Dur ing 
that summer, sales moved up 20°,. and 
they have been excellent ever since 

“The Digest still plays a major role in 
TOTALS advertising. And like the cereal 
itself, it has all the necessary ingredients 
for healthy growth. In one broad sweep 
The Digest reaches and sells the TOTAL 
market.” 

People have faith in’ Reader's Digest. 
13,750,000 U.S. families (24,000,000 world- 
wide) buy each issue, 
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it was born a country college in Oxford, 
Ga., had a heady rebirth in 1915 aft- 
er the Methodist Church divorced Ten- 
nessee’s Vanderbilt University. Hav- 
ing dumped Vandy, the Methodists 
launched two new universities—Emory 
and Southern Methodist in Dallas. At- 
lanta’s Coca-Cola King Asa G. Candler 
gave land and $1,000,000—leading to 
a short-lived suggestion that Emory be 
renamed for Thomas Coke, another 
early bishop. Thus lured to Atlanta. 
Emory still drinks from the same bottle. 
Coca-Cola money accounts for about 
half its $70 million assets, and the cur- 
rent Coke king, Alumnus Robert Wood- 
ruff, is Emory’s biggest single angel. 

An odd pile of Italian Renaissance 
buildings huddled on a sweeping, 500- 
acre campus, Emory has 4,200 students, 
one-third of them women. Graduate 
students set the pace, and sports are 
played down, giving Emory a bookish 
sobriety. Last fall it beat down in the 
courts a Georgia law threatening its 
tax-exempt status if it integrated. This 
fall it expects to enroll half a dozen 
Negroes, including Hamilton Holmes, 
the University of Georgia’s first male 
Negro graduate, who will become Em- 
ory’s first Negro medical student. 

Law & Medicine. Emory has the 
Deep South's first fully accredited law 
school and a topflight medical school 
that supervises six hospitals, delivers 
7,000 babies a year, has a $3,000,000 
research budget. Medical alumni_ in- 
clude two of the world’s leading cancer 
fighters: Drs. John R. Heller Jr. and the 
late Thomas M. Rivers. The university 
also produced three noted historians- 
Yale’s C. Vann Woodward, Virginia's 
Dumas Malone, Stanford’s David Potter 
—plus Columbia Classicist Moses Hadas 
(see story below), Golfer Bobby Jones 
and the late Veep Alben Barkley. 

Although it overshadows such South- 
ern universities as Georgia, Mississippi 
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PRESIDENT ATWOOD 
A dose of self-esteem. 
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HADAS IN MANHATTAN 


and South Carolina, Emory still ranks 
below the Southern likes of Duke, Tu- 
lane, Virginia, Vanderbilt and North 
Carolina, Bemused by its Coke money, 
Emory for years neglected to cultivate 
other givers, and now pays full profes- 
sors badly enough to get a “D” salary 
rating from the American Association 
of University Professors. Unable to raid 
other faculties or fully expand its plant, 
Emory may need $100 million in the 
next decade to win the rank it wants—a 
place among the nation’s top 20 uni- 
versities. To get the university moving, 
President Atwood probably will boost 
Emory’s already good graduate training 
and research. Last week he began by 
jolting the faculty with a needed dose of 
self-esteem. Said he as they beamed 
“You people are twice as good as you 
think you are.” 


TEACHING 


Lectures on the Phone 

A segregationist Mississippi law for- 
bids Negro state colleges to hire white 
teachers. Last week Moses Hadas, the 
famed Columbia University classicist, 
slipped around the law without ever 
leaving Manhattan. Picking up the tele 
phone, he lectured for an hour through 
his luxuriant white beard to 500 rapt 
students at four Negro colleges in Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi. His subject: the 
religious roots of Greek drama. The 
phone bill was $100, a pittance paid by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, which thus demonstrated one of 
education's cheapest, handiest new ideas. 

“Telelectures” were pioneered at the 
University of Omaha, where Linguist 
Michel Beilis was saddled with the prob- 
lem of luring big time lecturers to a dis- 
tant and none-too-rich campus. Author 
Harry Golden, for example, set his price 
as “$1,500 just to lecture, $1,700 if | 
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TELECLASS AT SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 


A way around a law. 


have to answer questions, $2,000 if I 
have to have cookies with the ladies.” 
But by phone Beilis got the Golden 
word from North Carolina for a cut- 
rate $214—S64 for the call and $150 
for Harry. Omaha has since staged tele- 
lectures with eminences all over, from 
Anthropologist Margaret Mead in Man- 
hattan to Psychologist B. F. Skinner 
at Harvard. 

The technique is what telephone men 
call a “glorified conference call.” From 
any phone, operators can arrange a call 
involving as many as five parties at 
Station-to-station rates. For lectures, the 
phone company hooks an amplifier ($30 
a month maximum) to the phone at 
the audience end. A microphone hooked 
to the same phone allows the audience 
to ask questions. Innovator Beilis, who 
now works for A.T.&T., is swamped 
with requests by colleges from Dart- 
mouth to U.C.L.A. that want to swap 
star scholars by phone. 

Classicist Hadas spoke to Negro high 
school teachers in the first of 18 tele- 
lectures on “Great Ideas in Antiquity,” 
a credit course that uses a paperback 
library of classical drama (cost: $5.70). 
Mississippi's Jackson State College sug- 
gested the theme; the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education will spend 
$10,000 for the series. At Louisiana's 
Southern University. students prepped 
for a month and took a one-hour exam 
before Hadas even opened his mouth. 
Hadas considers the idea not as good 
as “a flesh-and-blood teacher, even a 
bad one.” But since even a bad Hadas 
is unavailable to the Louisiana and Mis- 
Sissippi Students, Hadas ended his first 
talk feeling “quite elated.” 

So did the Fund, which, to make an 
extra point, bounced part of the pro 
gram off Telstar Il and showed that 
telelectures could be transmitted to 
darkest Africa as well as the South. 
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OZAWA AT LEWISOHN STADIUM 
Oh, to be older and German, 


CONDUCTORS 
The Anguish of Being 
Young & Thin & Japanese 


From the steep stone bleachers of 
Manhattan's Lewisohn Stadium, the 
skinny conductor who walked onto the 
outdoor stage last week seemed miles 
away. But once he began conducting, 
Seiji Ozawa caught every eye. As ex- 
hilarating as the final accelerando of 
Tchaikovsky's Fourth Symphony were 
the dancelike body movements with 
which Ozawa conducted it. His expres- 
sive left hand seemed everywhere, 
searching out the lyrical underpinnings 
of Borodin’s Second. He found them, 
and New York critics unanimously 
agreed that musically little Seiji was a 
giant in the making. 

Ozawa, 27, is already a conductor 
honored in many lands, but not in his 
own. He left Japan four years ago, suc- 
cessively won first place (and 100,000 
francs) in the Concours International 
de Jeunes Chefs d’Orchestre, the Kous- 
sevitzky Memorial Scholarship for the 
best young conductor at Tanglewood, 
and a place at the side of Leonard Bern- 
Stein as an assistant conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic. 

Only in Tokyo did the rising young 
conductor fall flat. He returned there 
between Western triumphs last year, was 
signed by Japan’s prestigious NHK (Jap- 
anese Broadcasting Corp.) Orchestra to 
a six-month, $10,000 contract. Proudly, 
he got up on the podium to display the 
sweeping conducting technique reminis- 
cent of Bernstein. But his imported hip- 
swinging was wasted on the musicians 
of the NHK. For 36 years they had 
served Germanic masters, who stylisti- 
cally frown on conducting exertions 
more noticeable than an occasional 
swing of the index finger. The sight of 
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the flailing young conductor reminded 
a critic of “a samurai warrior leading 
his men to battle.” Soon the NHK ranks 
were brewing a mutiny. When the mu- 
sicians said “Ozawa’s full of air and 
showmanship, but little that’s real art,” 
he demanded apologies. Instead, he got 
fired. Refusing to believe his bad luck, 
Ozawa went to the concert hall anyway 
and, alone and forlorn, awaited his or- 
chestra. It never turned up. 

Ever since, poor Seiji has believed 
that all 5 ft. 6 in. and 125 Ibs. of him 
is somehow not enough to command re- 
spect on a podium. He downed quarts 
of beer every day in an effort to build 
a stocky German silhouette, to no avail. 
“It would be ideal to be older and Ger- 
man,” he mused. “But can I help being 
young and thin and Japanese?” 

New York has been willing to over- 
look his silhouette. The Philharmonic 
has signed Ozawa as an assistant con- 
ductor for a month-long tour of the 
U.S. Before heading for the Hollywood 
Bowl next month, he has a guest slot 
to fill conducting the orchestra of The 
Hague. In the fall, Ozawa will be one of 
the first guest conductors of the Mont- 
real Symphony at the new Place des 
Arts. Before each concert he eats rice 
and Japanese vegetables, lest he lose 
weight and look even younger. “On your 
beefsteak I lose my appetite,” he wor- 
ries. “I would grow thinner.” 


In the Chamber at Spoleto 

During the evenings at Gian Carlo 
Menotti’s Spoleto Festival of Two 
Worlds, the goings-on were grand. Fes- 
tive Roman audiences wildly applauded 
Luchino Visconti’s lavish production of 
La Traviata. The Messiah was sung on 
the moonlit Piazza del Duomo that it 
might satisfy all the senses. When the 
festival’s sixth season neared its close, 
Founder Menotti looked ahead anx- 
iously, “Everyone,” he sighed last week, 
“expects exceptional productions, It’s 
really tough figuring out how I will keep 
it up during the next ten years.” 

Bed & Board. But this year, at least, 
one of the most highly acclaimed offer- 
ings at Spoleto was one of the least 


glamorous. At the unlikely hour of 
noon, S.R.O. audiences jammed _ the 
370-seat' white-and-gold Teatro Caio 


Melisso for one-hour chamber-music 
concerts. Most came in shirtsleeves, and 
the musicians were equally casual, Pro- 
grams were not printed, but scrawled 
on a blackboard outside the theater 
only a few hours before curtain time. 
They were still subject to change when- 
ever someone in the audience shouted 
a request loudly enough. 

Just such intimacy between musi- 
cians and audiences once characterized 
performances of chamber music and 
was one of its greatest strengths. But 
the rapport was broken when chamber 
music moved into large concert halls, 
for which it was never intended. Four 


seasons ago, deciding that “Italy has 
gone through great decadence in cham- 
ber music,” Menotti launched the mid- 
day series at Spoleto as a long-shot re- 
Storative. Each summer since, about 50 
similarly dedicated instrumentalists and 
singers from abroad have turned up for 
the series on nothing more than Me- 
notti’s promise of bed and board. They 
have performed everything from 13th 
century motets to Korean twelve-tone, 
are directed by Georgia-born Pianist 
Charles Wadsworth, a noted lieder ac- 
companist who performed at one of 
Jackie Kennedy’s White House soirées. 

Classical Jam Session. This season 
big-name musicians performing at the 
festival’s full-dress evening productions 
began to treat the chamber-music se- 
ries aS a sort of classical jam session. 
Thomas Schippers, who conducted the 
Spoleto Messiah, stopped by to play 
piano duets with a series regular, John 
Browning. Last week Browning backed 
up U.S. Conductor Robert La Marchina 
(Traviata), who was up early for the 
sake of a tuneful Rachmaninoff piano- 
cello sonata. What’s more, the musi- 
cians’ enthusiasm for the series seems 
to be shared by an Italian concert pub- 





SCHIPPERS & BROWNING 
Bring back the glow and rapport. 


lic long uninterested in chamber music. 
“One of the most original and happily 
realized formulas of the festival,” 
glowed Rome’s II Giornale d'Italia. The 
Italian radio network helpfully broad- 
cast most of the chamber music from 
Spoleto; and a bank manager in Rome, 
getting wind of an especially good pro- 
gram of quartets, promptly closed his 
branch and rushed off to the festival 
matinee with his entire staff in tow. 
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It’s a Taylor wine...and you'll love it! where's everyone? 
They're outside barbecuing! And what better 
time to enjoy the real red wine flavor of this 
brilliant New York State Burgundy—in the 
cooking and in the glass! Delightful with 
ice as a cooler, too. / Ask your wine mer- 
chant for new Taylor cooler recipe folder and 
other helpful booklets on wine enjoyment. 


OThe Taylor Wine Company, Inc., Hammondsport, N. Y.— producers of Wines, Champagnes, Vermouths 
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STRIKES 


A Matter of Motive 

In front of a pale green building on 
Honolulu’s Kapiolani Boulevard one day 
last week, a band of ukuleles and a bass 
fiddle plunked out a rhythmic island 
tune. In the midday sun, languid, aloha- 
shirted islanders meandered back and 
forth along the sidewalk carrying their 
signs, pausing now and then for a swig 
of pineapple juice or to chat with a 
passer-by. The occasion was neither a 
juau nor a festival, but the visible evi- 
dence of the first strike in more than 
100 years of Hawatian newspaper pub- 
lishing history. 

In its third week, the seven-union 
walkout led by the Newspaper Guild 
against the morning Advertiser and aft- 
ernoon Star-Bulletin, Hawaii's only two 
island-wide dailies, has become a contest 
of wills between hardheaded Financier 


CAMERA HAWAII 
—* 


JACK HALL 





ployees to strike, and told them how to 
do it. Last week Hall spelled out his 
purpose frankly. The strike, he said, 
“will give the impetus to organization 
of many more white-collar workers 
here.” 

Charging that this kind of talk proves 
that the motive for the strike has little 
to do with dollars and cents, Ho said 
he would hold out against the unions for 
six months if necessary. But at week's 
end Realist Ho was back at the bargain- 
ing table with the unions just in case a 
quick settlement was possible. 


THE LAW 


Warning to Pirates 

Nothing is more certain to send an 
editor through the roof than to see his 
exclusive stories turn up without credit 
in the next edition of the rival newspa- 
per or hear them on a local radio sta- 
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CHINN HO 


And a contest of wills. 


Chinn Ho, who dominates both papers, 
and Jack Hall, the tough boss of militant 
unionism in the islands. 

At first the unions wanted an across- 
the-board pay raise of $10 a week. The 
publishers offered a sliding scale down- 
ward from $3.50. The gap narrowed to 
the point where there was only $2.75 
separating their positions, But negotia- 
tions broke down, and the strike was on. 
Ho. the Oriental bank messenger who 
became a millionaire in real estate, said 
that management had not even had time 
to present its final offer. 

There were obviously issues that nev- 
er got to the bargaining table. Main- 
land-born Hall, who sailed to Hawaii 
in 1935, teamed up with West Coast 
Labor Boss Harry Bridges and now 
presides over a diminishing domain of 
plantation and dock workers, has been 
looking for a way to organize Hawaii's 
white-collar workers. With a small unit 
of his own union controlling some cir- 
culation-department workers and with 
the Guild seeking his counsel, Hall urged 
the Advertiser and Star-Bulletin em- 
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tion’s newscast. The practice is so wide- 
spread and so deep-rooted in tradition 
that most editors do no more than fume 
about it. One who did is Managing Edi- 
tor Shandy Hill of Pennsylvania's Potts- 
town Mercury. who was irked for years 
by what he claimed was the lifting of 
his news items by a local broadcaster. 
After a long battle with Pottstown’s 
WPAZ, Hill last week had the satisfac- 
tion of a Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
ruling affirming that news is the prop- 
erty of those who gather it, and pirates 
can be punished, 

The Mercury “has a commercial 
package upon which to base a cause of 
action . against a competitor alleg- 
edly converting the news items to its 
own uses in pursuit of advertising,” de- 
clared the court in a unanimous, seven- 
judge opinion, which added that “the 
law will guard and_ protect against 
wrongful invasion by a competitor.” 

Elated by last week’s general ruling. 
Hill made plans to press on through the 
courts for an injunction against WPAZ. 
“This is a boon to every newspaperman 





who has had his stuff swiped.” he said. 
“This lifting of stories was just like get- 
ting my pocket picked.” Some other 
Pennsylvania editors agreed, including 
those pestered by opposition papers 
who do not bother to do any report- 
ing on their own. For the Supreme 
Court made it clear that its ruling was 
a warning to newspapers as well as 
broadcasters. 


EXCLUSIVES 
Scrubbed on the Pad 


Since the start of the U.S. space pro- 
grams, astronauts have been allowed to 
sell the personal stories of their flights 
into space to the high bidder of their 
choice. The first seven of them went 
under contract to Lire, picking up 
$500,000 for exclusive details of their 
experience. Last fall President Kennedy 
endorsed continuation of the policy for 
the 16 men picked for the moon-bound 
Gemini and Apollo projects, and Field 
Enterprises Educational Corp. dropped 
in a Whopping $3,200,000 offer. As part 
of the arrangement, LIFE agreed to buy 
exclusive magazine rights from Field, 
After six months of laborious work on 
contract details, an agreement was all 
but signed. But last week the Chicago 
publisher suddenly pulled out, and the 
deal was off. 

Field’s problem was not with the as- 
tronauts themselves but with the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, the Government agency that 
emp'oys the spacemen and has final say 
on any of their commercial activities 
In the dickering, NASA lawyers insistec 
that the Government approve astro 
nauts’ stories before publication. Fiek 
agreed, but stood firm on a conirac 
provision requiring NASA to avoid un 
reasonable delay. When NASA balked 
Field called it quits. “At the rate w 
were going, it looked as if we were go 
ing to get a man on the moon befor 
we got a contract,” said Field Presider 
Bailey Howard. 

Space agency officials expressed sul 
prise at Field's walkout over whi 
NASA considered a relatively minc 
point. In any case, other bidders wet 
sure to renew their interest. One it 
terested shopper: LIFE. 

Throughout the final stages of tt 
Field negotiations, the rest of the pre 
was debating whether such private pro 
it arrangements for the astronauts ad: 
ed up to good public policy. The Ne 
York Times was emphatically again 
the whole idea because, according 
the Times, it damages U-S. presti 
abroad. “Unfortunately, we now prese 
an image to many non-Americans th 
is none too attractive: the picture of 
nation obsessed with money and 1 
terialism.” Just as firmly on the ott 
side was the New York Daily Nev 
“Well. for Pete’s sake, why not? 
These dauntless men take their li 
in their hands, and those of them w 
come back alive from outer spi 
should be allowed to cash in legitimat 
on their adventures.” 
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How can the auto industry keep production in high gear? 


Building productive enthusiasm among employees with 
the help of B. E.U. is one proven way. 

B.E.U. is short for a unique Connecticut General 
technique called Better Employee Understanding. 
B.E.U. helps put group insurance and pension plans 
to work, actively, by communicating the benefit story 
frequently and forcefully. The result? Greater employee 


enthusiasm—an important factor in building higher 
production. 

No matter what your business, people problems are 
often the same. Learn how B.E. U. can help. Call your 
Connecticut General agent or broker today. Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 

Group Insurance | Pensior Plans | Health | Accident | Life 
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How do you haul an 
800,000-pound package 
around the desert? 


ANSWER: PUT THE RIG ON WHEELS, AND BFG TIRES 
TAKE IT FROM THERE. Moving a huge drilling rig from 
one oil well site to another is a difficult job at best. The 
whole thing has to be dismantled, trucked to the new 
location in about 50 loads, then put back together again. 
On the average this takes about 14 days. But tough as 
rig-moving is in this country, just imagine what it would 
be like on the hot sands of the Sahara Desert. 

That’s why Mobil Oil Libya Ltd. wanted a rig that could 
be moved in just a few big loads. So they worked with 
Mid-Continent Supply Co., Fort Worth, to design and 
build a complete rig. Then they came up with a unique 
way of putting it on wheels. They call it the Desert Master. 
Now an 800,000-pound ‘‘package”’ (the towering rig and 
drawworks machinery as shown here) rides on four massive 
steel dollies, each equipped with four B.F.Goodrich tires. 

To stand the tremendous weight pressing down on them, 
these B.F.Goodrich tires are made with a nylon cord that 
has superior impact resistance. The rubber is a special 
BFG compound that reduces the danger of heat build-up. 
And the specially prepared tread provides good flota- 
tion, keeps the heavily loaded tires from bogging down 
in the sand. 

Even though this is the world's largest portable drilling 
rig, weighing over two million pounds in all, it can be 
moved in just three loads, and with virtually every piece 
of equipment rigged up and ready for action. The rig is 
only out of service for three days on the average. And it 
will be able to go wherever it’s needed in the vast Sahara 
because of the B.F.Goodrich tires which roll with equal 
aplomb over sand, rocks and hilly terrain. 

Putting rubber, plastics, textiles or metals to work to 
help make your business better is the business of 
B.F.Goodrich. If we can help you, please write the Presi- 
dent’s Office, The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 
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STRIPED (JONES BEACH) 


FASHION 
Shift Ahoy! 


The chemise family is a closely knit 
group. Fashion-conscious females who 
climbed out of the sack only a short 
while ago now find themselves climbing 
right back into the sack’s first cousin, 
the shift. Already a slender trend as 
winter waned, the shift'téally switched 
into high with the summer solstice. On 
beaches from Maine to Malibu, lissome 
Loreleis clad in the latest two-piece 
bathing suits arranged themselves across 
the sand, apparently to ponder such 
girth-shaking questions as: How is a 
girl going to look her best when she isn’t 
looking her barest? Thus, in a blinding 
flash, came the shift to shifts, biggest 
cover story in beachwear this season. 

If the shift has a secret (besides 
what's under it), the secret is versatility, 
It comes in a vast selection of fabrics— 
solids or prints—varying in length from 
several inches above the knee right 
down to the ankle, though the definitive 
summer version is apt to be cotton, 
plain-necked, sleeveless, and fairly short 
of skirt, with side slits topped by tiny 
bows. Priced from $2.98 to about $50, 
the shift can go practically anywhere on 
practically anyone. It is fine for toe- 
testing at the ocean’s edge, or to cover 
up wet bathing suits for drinks on the 
clubhouse verandah (aprés beach, 
nothing picks one up like a good belt). 
It is also socially acceptable for cock- 
tails and dinner at the most exclusive 
playgrounds in the East. And house- 
wives love it. “Just perfect,” says one 
enthusiast, “not only cool, but some- 
thing you can wear with individuality— 
belted or unbelted or belted low around 
the hips or even in an Empire line.” 

While women of all ages traipse along 
happily with the trend, the male popu- 
lation has yet to embrace the shift in 
public. Provocative it may be, hinting 
at perfections scarcely imagined unless 
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SHEER & SHORT 
For teen-ager and toe-testers. 


the wearer were rendered shiftless. But 
as fashion gives way to fat, milady often 
assumes shapes and sizes that require 
all-too-little imagination. There is an 
answer for that, too: the tent shift, a 
sloping expanse of hopsacking, stretch 
fabric, burlap or denim that keeps her 
bulkiest problems right under the Big 
Top where they belong. 


TRAVEL 


Temporary Relief 

Homecoming transatlantic travelers 
heaved a hopeful sigh when the U.S. 
Customs Service announced last week 
that there may be a cure for that special 
form of nervous upset known as bag- 
gage inspection. Pre-clearance is the 
magic word. As a first test, customs 
officials plan to station three inspectors 
in Naples to examine and seal all except 
the baggage needed en route by New 
York-bound passengers. The cleared 
trunks, parcels and crates then go into 
the ship’s hold until debarkation. 

The idea is to minimize those hours- 
long mob scenes in Manhattan's swel- 
tering customs sheds, and if it is suc- 
cessful, inspectors will be stationed in 
other major European ports of embar- 
kation. The whole project marks but an 
inch or two of progress, according to 
Customs Commissioner Philip Nichols 
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Jr. In 1962 the bureau had only 2,298 
inspectors to handle 158 million people 
at U.S. ports of entry. Congress refused 
to authorize any more, has also nixed 
proposals for 1) a corps of pretty host- 
esses to aid incoming passengers, 2) 
a Customs Academy, which would even- 
tually turn out inspectors so expert in 
Snap judgment that they could simply 
glance" at a woman’s face and know 
whether her spiked heels were full of 
contraband, As it is, the simplified “oral 
declarations” remain a_pie-in-the-sky 
practice except for air arrivals at Miami 
and Idlewild. As for New York's out- 
moded docks, Nichols concludes, “I 
can’t see anything happening in the next 
five years that will be better than an 
aspirin for a man with cancer.” 


MANNERS 
Oteliaquette at Chapel Hill 


Good manners are not nearly so good 
as they used to be. In a freewheeling 
society with no hard-and-fast code of 
etiquette, this is perhaps inevitable. But 
there are individuals—ask any lady who 
has had to stand up on a bus—who in- 
sist that what is needed is not a new set 
of rules, but a new ruler. The old-fash- 
ioned wrist-tapping kind. Especially for 
these young people. 

Students Smart. At the University of 
North Carolina in Chapel Hill, many a 
campus carpus has felt the sting dealt 
out by 69-year-old Otelia Connor. An 
inveterate Letters-to-the-Editor writer 
and widow of an American Tobacco Co, 
executive, Otelia came over from Dur- 
ham for her son’s graduation in 1957, 
was so upset by all the shoving and 
slurping that she decided to settle right 
down there in Chapel Hill and do some- 
thing about it. Taking up residence near 
the university, she began to eat her 
meals in the student dining hall, soon 
became an unofficial campus institution. 
“The students want to learn,” she de- 
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Questions, quotes and surprises punctuate 
the story of the news each week. Find out 


what they mean in TIME 
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Domestic thermodynamics achieves unprecedented prescience in 
the Robertshaw Unitrol 400, an apprehensive device which endows 
residential gas water heaters with a revolutionary automatic resource 
called ''Demand Augmentation." Unitrol 400 serenely controls the 
infusion of heat to water at normal rates incident to normal usage, 
imposing no continuous and inharmonious wear and tear 
upon the heater; but when presented an exceptional hot 
water requirement, it automatically stimulates the heating 
means to abnormal activity, assuring provision of ample 
hot water without variance in temperature. When the 
unusual need is satisfied, Unitrol 400 automatically re- 
turns to controlling at more gentle inputs, remaining ever-vigilant to 
cope with subsequent challenges for ‘more hot water—faster." Thus 
personal ablutions are safeguarded against discomfiture due to 
sudden reduction in the caloric content of the water, even though the 
lavation of apparel, culinary and table equipment occurs concomi- 
tantly. Residential freeholders are recommended to consider the 
multifarious advantages of Robertshaw Controls Company's new 
Unitrol 400 presently available in widely-known heaters of domestic 
water—superlative models primarily. 


P.S. The last word in “automatic control" is «wi Kobontahaur 
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DECLAN HAUN—BLACK STAR 





MRS. CONNOR 
Handy with her umbrella. 


clares, “but few are taught good man- 
ners at home. They don't open doors for 
women. They slouch. They prop their 
feet up on tables. They say ‘huh?’ and 
‘uh-huh.” In the dining hall, they just pull 


| a chair away from your tab!e without 
asking, and they won't carry your tray.” 


Otelia favors a return to the gracious 


| Old South tradition in which she was 


raised. But the Connor catch-up course 
is often elementary. If she doesn’t have 
her umbrella handy for a quick thwack, 
Otelia is apt to snap a finger against an 
undergraduate’s skull, then tell all to the 
nearest Letters column. “I sat with two 


| law students,” goes a typical mid-term 


report. “One was lying almost prone 
across the table. The other had his knees 
doubled up under his chin—I slapped 
him on the legs and told him to put his 
feet down.” 

Field Study. “She is an anthropo!og- 
ical treasure,” says Dean of Students 
Charles Henderson, “a throwback to 
those lost days when manners counted 
for something, and when elderly ladies 
thought it their duty to preserve them.” 
Most students agree. They dig Otelia. 
The school’s Current Affairs Committee 
invited her to lecture at Graham Me- 
morial Hall—though some soreheads 
around Chapel Hill have been known to 
describe her as “a circus,” “a hell-rais- 
er,” and “an apparition—a little tooth- 
pick of a woman with a cigarette dan- 
gling out of her mouth.” 

That kind of talk doesn’t bother Ote- 
lia, who calls her chain smoking only “a 
silly nervous habit. I just puff it in and 
puff it out.” As self-appointed Gadfly of 
Chapel Hill, she thrives on controversy. 
This summer, with many of her naughty 
U.N.C. “children” off on holiday—pre- 
sumably littering up the beaches or just 
thoughtlessly kicking sand around—she 
took a trip to nearby Duke University. 
“I went there to observe the students 
in the Union Cafeteria,” she reported 
ruefully, “and their manners are even 
worse than ours.” 
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“In the United States there is more space where nobody is than where 
anybody is,”’ said Gertrude Stein. But not for long. Not with new roads, new air routes, faster 
schedules speeding us to new places...the reason for over 15,000 changes each year in the 
road maps Rand McNally produces for the oil companies and in the tickets and timetables 
Rand McNally prints for the railroads, airlines, and bus lines. 


Publishers « Printers » Mapmakers 
RAND MCNALLY (A) Serving America’s schools, homes, commerce, and industry 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK * WASHINGTON «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
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MEDICINE 





PEDIATRICS 
Miniature Maharajahs 
in the “Taj Mahal” 


Only the doctors and nurses specially 
assigned to the new unit at Palo Alto- 
Stanford Hospital Center were allowed 
to enter it, and even they had to “scrub 
up” first and put on a sterile gown, cap 
and mask. Lining the pale green wall 
was a row of Plexiglas-covered incuba- 
tors. The babies who wriggled and 
squeaked in them last week were being 
treated like miniature maharajahs, with 
the most expert and intensive care 
around the clock. To diaper them with- 
out changing the balmy temperature of 
their isolation, nurses worked through 
armholes in the incubator sides. Some 
of the babies were no bigger than a 
man’s two fists, and all were tiny, Since 
their weight at birth was less than 5! 
Ibs., they were classed as premature. ' 

From these wrinkled, red b'obs of 
humanity, investigators at the C'inical 
Research Center for Premature Infants 
hope to glean basic medical knowledge 
to be applied in the saving, care and 
feeding of preemies everywhere. 

Historic Hiccup. Half a century ago, 
doctors thought that prematures just 
died, and there was nothing they could 
do to prevent it. Now all major U.S. 
hospitals have special incubator units 
for them, and the death rate has been 
drastically reduced. But it is still 17.3% , 


* Doctors no longer try to determine prema- 
lurity by estimating how far gestation has 
progressed, but have set an arbitrary cutoff 
weight of 2,500 gm. (S'2 Ibs.). Any baby 
smaller than that is likely to need special care 
A preemie may have had anywhere from 27 
to 39 weeks of gestation 





or 20 times as high as that for normal 
babies. If that death rate is to be re- 
duced still further, medical scientists 
must have new, fundamental facts. 

Conceived by Stanford’s imaginative 
Professor of Pediatrics Dr. Norman 
Kretchmer and Dr. Sumner Yaffe, the 
new unit on the third floor of the Stan- 
ford Medical Center (whose ornate de- 
sign by Architect Edward Stone leads 
townsfolk to call it the “Taj Mahal”) 
is intended to win that kind of basic 
knowledge. Since Dr. Kretchmer and 
his colleagues want data that can be ap- 
plied to all premature babies, they are 
studying an average run of preemies. 
Most are normal except for their size, 
though last week one had to be fed by a 
tube leading directly into its stomach 
through an incision above the navel. It 
hiccuped constantly, prompting a nurse 
to remark: “That ruins the theory that 
eating and swallowing air cause hiccups 
—that little fellow never swallowed 
anything in his life.” 

One research project will investigate 
the phenomenon by which the infant 
makes energy by metabolizing only sug- 
ars in the first 36 hours of life, then 
apparently switches over to fats and 
proteins. At the same time, instead of 
exhaling only as much carbon dioxide 
as the oxygen it inhales, the newborn 
child begins to change the ratio and 
soon puts out ten volumes of CO, for 
seven volumes of inhaled oxygen. No- 
body understands just why, but with un- 
cannily delicate instruments, which will 
measure gas ratios to an accuracy of 
One part in a million, the Stanford re- 
searchers hope to learn more about it. 
And then. more important, they hope 
to use this knowledge in setting ideal 


TED STRESHINGRY 


NURSE & PREEMIES IN NEW STANFORD CENTER 
A curious switch from sugars to fats. 


oxygen concentrations for babies in dif- 
ferent stages of prematurity.* 

Incubator Emotions? Another puzzle 
under study at Stanford involves the 
workings of the brain of an infant 
ejected prematurely from the womb. Its 
electrical discharges are different from 
those of a full-term baby’s brain, and to 
find out just how the preemie’s brain 
waves change, Dr. Kretchmer’s group 
has devised a special electroencephalo- 
graph connected to babies’ heads. 

After a preemie goes home, the Stan- 
ford center's researchers will make peri- 
odic checks on its development for at 
least two years, and even longer in spe- 
cial projects. One of these is to find the 
answer to a baffling question: Is the 
fact that prematures tend to have more 
than their share of emotional troub'es 
in later life a result of being denied 
motherly cuddling during those first few 
weeks in an incubator? 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Casualties in a Jungle War 

Twice last week the big U.S. Air 
Force hospital plane thundered north 
from La Paz to the Canal Zone, each 
time carrying strictly quarantined, des- 
perately ill patients plucked from the 
hinterlands of Bolivia for transfer to 
the modern facilities of Gorgas Hospital. 
First to land were Wisconsin-born Dr. 
Ronald MacKenzie, 38, and Panamani- 
an Technician Angel Munoz, 42. At 
Gorgas, the fearful diagnosis made in 
the field was confirmed: both were vic- 
tims of a newly discovered and deadly 
disease, Bolivian hemorrhagic fever. By 
midweek, the C-130 with its doctor- 
nurse team had made another trip, car- 
rying New Jersey-born Virologist Karl 
Johnson, 34. He also had the fever. 

The illnesses of these men recalled 
the stirring days of Walter Reed's fa- 
mous campaign against yellow fever in 
Cuba at the turn of the century, when 
one researcher died and others had close 
calls. For the two physicians and the 
technician had been working selflessly, 
at great risk, in an internationally sup- 
ported crash program to pinpoint the 
cause of a mysterious disease. and to 
find a preventive [for it. 

As Cold as Marble. When the fever 
began its rampages three years ago in 
Bolivia’s northeastern province of Beni, 
the dirt-poor villagers around San Joa- 
quin called it “the black typhus.” But 
this was a far deadlier disease. It struck 
almost one-third of the population, and 
killed about one-third of its victims. Men 
and women of all ages were stricken. 
First came fever, chills and headache. 
Then, in many cases, an agonizing pain 


© A decade ago doctors learned that too 
much oxygen in the incubator, followed by an 
abrupt switch to normal air, was causing thou 
sands of cases of blindness through an ab 
normal fibrous development behind the eye's 
lens (retrolental fibroplasia, or RLF). Now 
that oxygen concentrations are kept lower 
and are tapered off gradually, such cases are 
extremely rare. 
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South America: where nights are NIGHTS! 


In the nighttime world of Argentina, gauchos still gather on the pampas to barbecue a 





cut of fresh beef. And only 60 miles away, Buenos Aires turns its lights on and becomes 





the Paris of the Western Hemisphere. Exciting restaurants tempt you with giant steaks at 
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in the back, usually followed by a rash 
in the throat, tremor of the tongue and 
extremities, bleeding from tiny vessels 
around the eyes, and blood in the urine. 
After about a week, many of the victims 
turned as cold as a morgue slab before 
they died. Survivors presented a pitiable 
sight for weeks, with bleeding gums and 
persistent tremor, and often in a state 
of delirium or stupor. 

Bolivian doctors concluded that the 
disease was a form of hemorrhagic fever 
similar to those already known from 
Manchuria, Korea, India and Argentina. 
But was the responsible virus the same 
as any of those from other lands? And 
what animal or insect transmitted the 
Virus to its human victims? Bolivia asked 
the internationally sponsored Middle 
America Research Unit, based in Bal- 
boa with Arizona-born Dr. Henry K. 
Beye as its head, to mobilize its forces 
for a jungle war. 

From Caribbean bases, the U.S. Air 
Force flew ten tons of supplies to Bo- 
livia in March, and four tons of labora- 
tory gear in May. The Bolivian air 
force flew it all to San Joaquin. There, 
a team of physicians, virologists, ento- 
mologists, and ecologists set to work. 
First, the disease detectives plotted 
where the fever victims had lived—and 
died. They put healthy monkeys in sin- 
gle cages and left them for days in the 
forest where four woodcutters had 
worked just before they became ill. They 
put other “sentinel” monkeys in houses 
left empty by the deaths of whole fam- 
ilies of fever victims. 

Louse Hunt. Their sentinel duty 
over, the monkeys were examined to 
see whether they had caught the disease, 
and what kind of parasites they had 
picked up. The doctors directed the 
trapping, snaring, netting or shooting of 
specimens of every living thing that 
could conceivably carry the virus. The 
only local people hired to help were 
those who had already had the fever 
and recovered, and therefore, presum- 
ably, were immune. The M.A.R.U. tech- 
nicians examined suspect animals and 
picked off their parasites, through arm- 
holes and sleeves in Isolettes, with less 
than normal air pressure inside to guard 
against infection by airborne viruses. 
Comparable precautions were taken in 
drawing blood samples from fever pa- 
tients and by pathologists in performing 
autopsies. 

A month ago, Virologist Johnson was 
elated. From the liver and spleen of a 
three-year-old boy who had died of the 
fever, his team had isolated what was 
almost certainly the virus. Stored in liq- 
uid nitrogen at —350°F., the samples 
were flown to the Canal Zone and to 
the U.S. Laboratory of Tropical Virolo- 
gy at Bethesda, Md. The virus, the ex- 
perts at these research centers con- 
cluded, was similar but not identical to 
the one that causes hemorrhagic fever 
in Argentina. 

A week later, determined to find the 
parasite that carries the virus to man, 
Dr. MacKenzie teamed up with Dr. 
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DRS. JOHNSON & MACKENZIE 
A high price to nail the culprit. 


Johnson and Technician Munoz in a new 
and daring technique. They dragged 
strips of cloth through the yards and 
bushes around houses where victims had 
lived, in hopes of catching hungry lice 
and ticks. Fortnight ago, MacKenzie 
and Munoz developed the telltale fever, 
headache and muscle pains. A quick 
check by their colleagues showed a typi- 
cal drop in their white-blood-cell counts. 
Dr. Beye, back in the Canal Zone, or- 
dered them flown to Gorgas Hospital. 
There, though there is no specific anti- 
dote for the virus, they could get the 
best possible care. 

The only time the three had taken a 
common risk was during the parasite 
hunt on June 26. Almost certainly, the 
carrier of the virus is among the mites 
and lice they caught that day. Said Dr. 
Johnson feebly but hopefully from his 
sickbed: “I feel the carrier is literally 
in the bag.” 


TOXICOLOGY 
Look Out for Those 
Plants & Spices 


Danger lurks in the most innocent- 
looking household plants and spices, ac- 
cording to the latest warnings by doc- 
tors. Items: 

e The 40-year-old housewife who ap- 
peared at the emergency room of Uni- 
versity Hospitals in Cleveland could not 
swallow and could scarcely talk. Her 
tongue was swollen and intensely pain- 
ful. Through these impediments she 
managed to tell the doctor that while 
tending her house plants that afternoon, 
she had bitten a piece of stalk from a 
handsome specimen with striped leaves, 
called Dieffenbachia. Her pain was so 
severe that the doctors had to give her 
a morphine-type drug. After a while 
she was able to take, though painfully, 
a little aluminum-magnesium hydroxide 
as an antidote to whatever poison she 
might have swallowed. Her face and 
blistered mouth remained painful for 
more than a week, and she had to be 
content with a liquid diet and baby 
foods. What makes this case important, 
say Drs. George Drach and Walter H. 


TECHNICIAN MUNOZ 


Maloney in the A.M.A. Journal, is that 
Dieffenbachia—it is also called dumb 
cane and mother-in-law plant—is such 
a common house plant that anybody 
could easily be accidentally poisoned 
by it. A child who chewed it would be- 
come seriously ill, and the effects might 
be fatal if he swallowed it. For dumb- 
cane stalks contain calcium oxalate, 
which causes burns similar to those 
of caustic soda. 

¢ Dr. Robert B. Payne reports, in the 
New England Journal of Medicine, a 
sick story about nutmeg. Two students 
at the University of North Carolina 
heard from a_ beatnik friend that it 
would give them a jag like a combina- 
tion of the effects of alcohol and LSD 
or mescaline. The two lads each took 
two tablespoonfuls, the powder equiva- 
lent of two grated nutmegs, in a glass 
of milk, Within five hours they had a 
leaden feeling in their feet and legs, and 
an airy, dreamlike sensation in their 
heads. Their hearts were beating in 
double time. They were as red as beets. 
Both were agitated and apprehensive. 
Dr. Payne gave the boys a laxative to 
get the undigested nutmeg out of their 
systems, but their feelings of unreality 
persisted for 48 to 60 hours. There is 
little danger that anybody who has tak- 
en nutmeg for kicks will become ad- 
dicted, says Dr. Payne: these boys 
found the experience as frightening as 
it was unpleasant. 

e Teen-agers and young-adult beatniks 
have started an out-of-season run on 
seed stores, buying up morning-glory 
seeds. Far from representing an inter- 
est in gardening, this trend is part of 
a feverish search for kicks. The word 
has got around, said the Food and 
Drug Administration, that the seeds of 
some varieties of the morning glory 
contain drugs, chemically related to 
LSD-25, that will induce other-worldly 
hallucinations. The two favorite vari- 
eties are called, of all things, “Heavenly 
Blue” and “Pearly Gates.” 
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WINNER CHARLES AT ST. ANNES 





A blow for minority rights. 
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GOLF 
One for the Left 


A somber string bean from the Wai- 
rarapa district of New Zealand, Bob 
Charles, 27, belongs to an exclusive 
minority—he is a lefthanded golfer on 
the U.S. pro tour. That alone is enough 
to make him the hero of 400,000 ama- 
teur lefties who wire him encourage- 
ment and even dip into the cooky jar to 
bet on their boy against the likes of Ar- 
nold Palmer and Jack Nicklaus. Those 
bets have begun to pay off. Last April 
Charles became the first left-hander ev- 
er to Win a major pro tournament when 
he took the $10,000 top money in the 
Houston Classic. Last week, at Britain's 
Royal Lytham and St. Annes Golf 
Course, Southpaw Charles won the 
1963 British Open. 

He did it the hard way. The 120-man 
field included Palmer, Nicklaus and 
Phil Rodgers, 25, an ex-marine who 
attacked St. Annes as if he were storm- 
ing Iwo. Palmer played himself out of 
contention with a first-round 76, but 
after 36 holes, Charles trailed Rodgers 
by five strokes, Nicklaus by two. In the 
third round, Charles shot a record 66 
—four under par, followed it up with 
a 71 that left him deadlocked with 
Rodgers at 277, one stroke ahead of 
Runner-up Nicklaus, 

In the next day’s 36-hole play-off, 
the combatants were a study in con- 
trast. Tall (6 ft. 14 in.) and tight- 
lipped, Charles acted just like the bank 
clerk he once was; stumpy and waggish, 
Rodgers swapped wisecracks with the 
gallery. The American’s grin turned to a 
grimace as Charles one-putted eleven 
of the first 18 holes and took a three- 
stroke lead. He then picked up another 
five strokes in five holes and breezed to 
an eight-stroke victory. “I must have 
demoralized him,” said Charles. 


BASEBALL 


Best of the Better 

If baseball were the stock market 
hitters wou d be sel.ing short this year. 
With the 1963 season just past the half- 
way mark, the fine old art of pitching 
is enjoying its biggest revival since the 
day of the spitball. Team batting is 
down 15 points from 1962. Home run 
production is off 20% in the National 
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League. 6% in the American League. 
Part of it is the newly enlarged strike 
zone that stretches all the way from a 
batter’s knees to the top of his shoul- 
ders. But mostly pitchers just seem to 
be better than before. “Day after day, 
club after club,” says Manager Alvin 
Dark of the San Francisco Giants, “I've 
seen nothing but good pitchers.” 

Dead Aim. Best of them all is the 
Los Angeles Dodgers’ Sandy Koufax, 
27. So far this season, Koufax has 
pitched one no-hitter (against Manager 
Dark’s Giants), two two-hitters and four 
three-hitters, His earned run average is 
a lean 1.64, and he leads both major 
leagues with 163 strikeouts. He started 
last week by blanking the Cincinnati 
Reds on three hits, 4-0. Five days later, 
he picked up another shutout (his ninth) 
at the expense of the New York Mets, 
6-0, and became the first pitcher in ei- 
ther league to win 15 games. 

A sturdy (6 ft. 2 in., 205 Ibs.) left- 
hander, Koufax has a baffling overhand 
motion and a bewildering arsenal of 
pitches. His fastball comes in like a 20- 
mm. cannon shell; his curve breaks so 
sharply that it acts, says Dodger Catch- 
er John Roseboro, “like a chair whose 
legs suddenly collapse.” Control? “When 
an umpire calls my pitch a ball,” says 
Koufax casually, “that means it is either 
high or low. It’s never outside or in- 
side.” All in all, agrees St. Louis Car- 
dinals’ Slugger Ken Boyer, “Koufax is 
just too damned much.” 

A Problem. Sanford Koufax is a 
lawyer's son who stumbled into baseball 
by chance. At Brooklyn's Lafayette 
High School basketball was his game; 
he won a scholarship to the cage-crazy 
University of Cincinnati, turned out for 
baseball just to liven up a dull freshman 
spring. “I have one problem,” Sandy told 
the coach. “I can’t hit.” “Well,” said 
the coach, “maybe you can pitch.” In 
his first two games, Koufax struck out 
34 batters, and big-league scouts began 
pounding on his dormitory door. The 
Dodgers got there first, with a contract 
that called for a $14,000 bonus and a 
salary of $6,000. 

For a while it looked like $20,000 
too much. His control was atrocious. 
But because he was a bonus baby, base- 
ball rules prohibited the Dodgers from 
farming him out for seasoning. So for 
six years he warmed the bench, pitching 


only occasionally, compiling a record of 
36 wins and 40 losses. Finally, one night 
in 1960 before a Dodger-Giant game, 
he buttonholed General Manager Buzzie 
Bavasi. “I want to pitch,” stormed San- 
dy, “and you guys aren't giving me a 
chance.” Inquired Bavasi: “How can 
you pitch when you can’t get the side 
out?” Yelled Koufax: “Who the hell 
can get the side out sitting in the dug- 
out?” Taking it all in was San Francis- 
co’s Willie Mays. “Listen to ‘em go,” 
chuckled Mays. “Maybe they'll get mad 
enough to trade him. I just hope they 
trade him to us.” 

A Phenomenon. Fat chance. The 
next year Koufax finally learned where 
the plate was, wound up with 18 vic- 
tories and broke Christy Mathewson’s 
58-year-old National League record by 
striking out 269 batters. Last season he 
threw a no-hitter against the New York 
Mets and struck out 18 Chicago Cubs 
in one game. By midseason his record 
was 14-4, and he was leading the Na- 
tional League in earned run average 
(2.06) and strikeouts (209). 

Then Koufax’s luck went sour. The 
index finger of his pitching hand turned 
white and numb; layers of skin began 
to peel off. Doctors decided he had 
Raynaud's Phenomenon, a circulatory 
ailment resulting from a blood clot in 
his palm. Unable even to grip a base- 
ball properly, Koufax did not win an- 
other game all year. 

Koufax finally seems to have out- 
pitched his own luck. The Dodgers are 
paying him $30,000. He owns a bulg- 
ing stock portfolio, part of an FM 
radio station and a motel. His $30,000 
San Fernando Valley home is equipped 
with a well-stocked library (Aldous 
Huxley, Thomas Wolfe), stereo cabi- 
net (Prokofiev, Tchaikovsky) and bar, 
Bachelor Koufax tools around Holly- 
wood in a shiny go!d Oldsmobile con- 
vertible with an assortment of beauties 
at his side, picks up extra change by 
appearing on-stage in nightclubs, and 
playing bit roles on TV. 





TV ACTOR KOUFAX 
A 20-mm. cannon. 
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ASTRONOMY 
Shadow Play 


Most Americans have not seen a 
good solar eclipse since 1954, and after 
this week they will not see another until 
1970. This week’s performance, clouds 
permitting, will enteriain most of North 
America. Saturday’s show will start at 
dawn in Japan’s northern island, Hok- 
kaido, where the sun will rise with the 
moon already squarely in front of it. 
Then the tip of the moon’s black, coni- 
cal shadow will race northeast, crossing 
the Bering Sea and coming ashore in 
Alaska just south of the Yukon. West 
of Canada’s Great Slave Lake, total 
eclipse will last for nearly 100 sec. 

For observers who stay still, 100 sec. 
is the maximum, but fast modern jet 
planes can stay with the shadow longer. 
Lockheed, Douglas and American Air- 
lines plan to contribute airliners whose 
speed can stretch totality by as much 
as 44 sec. Astronomer Charles H. 
Smiley of Brown University will ride an 
Air Force F-104D at 48,000 ft. to race 
the shadow across central Canada at 
1,160 m.p.h. Since the shadow will be 
speeding at 2,800 m.p.h., he will lose 
the race; but he hopes to watch totality 
for about five minutes. 

Bombardment by Radar. Along the 
curving path of the shadow, which slips 
between Montreal and Quebec, cuts 
Maine in two, and grazes the southern 
tip of Nova Scotia, scientists will de- 
poy their strange instruments. They will 
photograph the moon-covered sun in 
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every available way, shoot rockets into 
the shadow. A German group will check 
Einstein’s theory of relativity by pho- 
tographing stars that appear to be close 
to the sun to see how much their light 
is bent by the sun's gravitation. Distant 
radio telescopes will bombard the moon 
with radar waves so that observers in 
the path of totality can see how the 
waves reflected from the moon respond 
to the unnatural darkness. 

As the shadow sweeps across North 
America to the populated parts of Can- 
ada and Maine, amateur observers will 
swarm to greet it. The path of totality 
will cut through Maine in a 60-mile 
swath where a deep twilight will fall. 
As seen from Boston, the sun will be 
94.4% covered. In New York the cres- 
cent will look thicker: 88.7% covered: 
in St. Louis, 67.1%. In Los Angeles the 
sun will be dented (26.4% ); in Mexico 
City barely nicked (7.6% ). 

Places outside the total shadow will 
not get dark; even a thin sliver of the 
sun gives a lot of light, but the birds 
will feel that darkness is coming and 
may go to roost for the night. People 
standing under trees should watch the 
light that filters through the leaves. Nor- 
mally it hits the ground as overlapping 
disks, each a round image of the round 
sun. But as the moon creeps across the 
sun, the disks will shrink to crescents. 

Baily's Beads. Observers close to 
the path of totality who stretch a white 
sheet on the ground may see the mys- 
terious shadow bands, which are some- 
how caused by irregularities in the 
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earth’s atmosphere. They appear as 
vague lines of light and dark, drifting 
roughly parallel. An amateur who uses 
simple apparatus (a yardstick to record 
their direction and estimate their di- 
mensions) can observe them about as 
well as professional astronomers. 

Those on a high, unobstructed hill 
will see the vast shadow swoop toward 
them out of the northwest. The sun’s 
thin crescent will diminish swiftly, per- 
haps showing for a few seconds as a 
row of bright “Baily’s Beads.”* These 
are bits of the sun peeking through 
clefts in the moon's jagged mountains. 
Then suddenly the sun will be gone, 
leaving in the sky only the ghostly co- 
rona, its palely glowing atmosphere, and 
perhaps a few  prominences: great 
tongues of flame thrown up by mag- 
netic hurricanes in its boiling surface. 
During totality the sky itself will not 
be really dark, but watchers in Maine 
can hope to see Venus and Mercury 
and the stars Castor and Pollux. 

Then swiftly the shadow will leave 
them. The sun will shine as a crescent 
again, perhaps at first as Baily’s Beads 
on the other side of the moon. The 
shadow bands will appear again. The 
overlapping crescents will flicker under 
the trees, facing in the opposite direc- 
tion. And as the sunlight brightens, the 
confused birds will leave their roosts as 
if for another day. 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Royal Perfume 

How does a queen bee keep her col- 
ony together? In Nature, Dr. James 
Simpson of Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, England, reported that her in- 
fluence is a scent more compelling than 
any compounded by French perfumers. 

When a cluster of swarming bees is 
deprived of its queen, the bees soon 
desert to other bee colonies unless she 
returns. To find out why, Dr. Simpson 
imprisoned a queen in a wire-screen 
cage with double walls. He put the cage 
near a cluster of worried, queenless 
bees. The workers responded joyously. 
They swarmed all over the cage, vibrat- 
ing their wings. But when Simpson im- 
prisoned a queen in a small, transparent 
plastic bag, she had no effect on the 
other bees. They could see and hear her, 
but they ignored her completely. 

This seemed to prove that the queen’s 
perfume is what makes the workers 
cluster around her, but Simpson wanted 
to Know what part of her is most at- 
tractively scented. So he cut a queen in 
three pieces—abdomen, thorax and 
head—and put each in a separate cage. 
None of the three had much effect on 
a queenless cluster, but when the sev- 
ered parts were crushed, the workers 
rallied around the crushed head. So the 
queen’s powerful perfume must come 
from her head, probably from the man- 
dibular glands. 
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Named after English Astronomer 
Baily, who observed and described 
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Where do you start a tour of theaters, cathedrals or local markets? 
Where does your husband start a business tour of the Common Market? 





Well, first you start with Sabena, Europe’s most helpful airline. 


How helpful can a big airline be? 
Only Sabena jets daily non-stop to 
Brussels where business and pleasure 
in the Common Market countries be 
ein. Only Sabena has Lady Sabena 


Clubs and special hostesses to help 


you with your personal needs. Every 
Sabena office has English-speaking 
personnel who are local travel experts. 
They can help you with everything 
from shopping 
Sabena with 40 years’ 


SABENA ) 


Nn World ain 


tips to business trips. 
international 


airline experience flies you with more 
flights from 
than any other airline... 68 cities in 
Europe, Africa and the Middle East. 
Consult your Travel Agent or any of 
Sabena’s 33 offices in North America. 


Brussels to more cities 
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HALF 


Isn’t good enough 


We believe Scotch 
Whisky should be 
Scottish all the way 

¢ Teacher’s is produced 
in Scotland 

¢ Teacher’s is bottled 
only in Scotland 


TEACHER'S 


Blended Seoteh Whisky 
BLENDED ANOS BOTTLED BY 


t oe 
W*™ TEACHER « SONS. LT? 
DISTILLERS 
GLASGOW 
SCOTLAND 





Read it on our label 
Taste it in our whisky 
The flavour is 
unmistakable 


TEACHER’S 
Highland Cream 
Scotch Whisky 
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FOLK MUSIC 
They Hear America Singing 


Pete Seeger, Theodore Bikel and Bob 
Dylan are three of the most sought- 
after folk singers in the business. But 
last week they were doing the seeking. 
At a voter registration rally two miles 
out of Greenwood, Miss., all three 
stood on a flatbed truck parked on a 
dusty field beside Highway 82 and sang 
the gospel-like We Shall Overcome. The 
audience, 200 Negro dirt farmers, lust- 
ily joined in: 

We shall overcome—some day, 

Oh, deep in my heart, 

1 do believe, 

We shall overcome—some day. 

All over the U.S., folk singers are 
doing what folk singers are classically 
supposed to do—singing about current 
crises, Not since the Civil War era have 
they done so in such numbers or with 
such intensity. Instead of keening over 
the poor old cowpoke who died in the 
streets of Laredo or chronicling the 
life cycle of the blue-tailed fly (the sort 
of thing that fired the great postwar 
revival of folk song), they are singing 
with hot-eyed fervor about police dogs 
and racial murder. Sometimes they use 
serviceable old tunes, but just as often 
they are writing new ones about fresh 
heroes and villains, from Martin Luther 
King to Bull Connor. In Chicago, inte- 
grationist songs are sung not only at the 
North Side’s grubby Fickle Pickle but 
also in the Camellia House of The 
Drake. In a cocktail lounge in Ogun- 
quit, Me., a college girl shouts out: 
“Sing something about integration.” 
Seeger has done so before a crowd of 
45,000 at the Boston Arts Festival; and 
the Peter, Paul and Mary recording of 
Bob Dylan’s Blowin’ in the Wind (Time, 
May 31) is, according to Warner Bros. 
Records, the fastest selling single the 
company has ever cut. Blowin’ is young 
Dylan at his lyrically honest best. It 
sounds as country-airy as Turkey in the 
Straw, but it has a cutting edge. 

How many roads must a man walk 

down 

Before you call him a man? 
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THEODORE BIKEL WITH GUITAR 


The blue-tailed fly was out. 


SHOW 
BUSINESS 


How many years can some people 





exist 
Before they're allowed to be free? 
How many times can a man turn his 
head 
And pretend he just doesn’t see? 
The answer, my friend, is blowin’ in 
the wind, 
The answer is blowin’ in the wind 
The prevailing integrationist theme 
made its most remarkable inroad at last 
week's Newport Jazz Festival. Folk is 
strictly music non grata at Newport. 
But there stood Duke Ellington singing 
about King and Bull Connor: 
Kine fi the battle of Alabam., Bir- 
mingham, Alahbam, 
King fit the battle of Alabam, 
And the Bull got nasty, 
ghastly nasty 
The dog looked the baby 
right square in the eye and said, 
“hye—scram!” 
The baby looked the dog 
right back in the eve, 
But didn't cry or lam. 
When the dog saw the 
baby wasn't afraid, he 
turned to his Uncle 
Bull and said, 





DUKE ELLINGTON 
He fit a new battle. 





BOB DYLAN & PETE SEEGER (REAR) 


“That baby looks like he don't 

give a damn. 

You sure we are still in Alabam?” 

No one at Newport could remember 
the last occasion when Ellington had 
been moved enough to sing in public. 
What's more, the Duke himself had 
written the lyrics. 

Times of national crises in the past 
have often inspired outbursts of folk 
songs. Independence-minded folk sing- 
ers of the 1730s wrote anti-British songs 
so “seditious” that Governor William 
Cosby of New York felt called upon 
to stage a public song burning. In the 
America that Walt Whitman heard sing- 
ing, New Hampshire's Hutchinson Fam- 
ily drew abolitionist admirers like Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. Today's folk sing- 
ers are lyrically lashing out at every- 
thing from nuclear fallout (What Have 
They Done to the Rain?)and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association (“We really 
love to stitch, The diseases of the 
rich”), to direct-digit dialing (“560 mil- 
lion, 900,000 more, 137, extension 24") 
But not since labor's big national or- 
ganizing drive of the 1930s, when near- 
ly everyone in the country Knew at 
least a few lines of We Shall Not Be 
Moved, has there been such an out- 
pouring of original songs as has been 
engendered by the racial problem. 

The done-in and dying cowboy has 
been replaced by victims of racial vio- 
lence like Medgar Evers. The stock vil- 
lains, besides Policeman Connor, in- 
clude Ross Barnett, “Mr. Woolworth” 
and, occasionally, John Kennedy. On 
the other side of the fence, Dallas Folk 
Singer Hermes Nye has been singing 
a bitterly resigned ditty called Mine 
Eves Have Seen the Coming of the 
N.A.A.C.P. 

A line like “Go down, Kennedy, way 
down in Georgia la-aa-and” is arid and 
unmoving, and certainly these songs 
include a lot that is unoriginal drivel. 
But the same can be said of any body 
of folk music. After time and taste sort 
out the songs that integration in the 
U.S. is marching to, one called Bull 
Connor's Jail is likely to last. Written 
last spring by Guy Carawan, a highly 
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You get 9 feet of light in this 8-foot General Electric lamp 


When General Electric engineers designed this peculiar-shaped lamp they took an 8-foot tube, put grooves 
in it, and made the arc stream travel 9 feet! This also puts the arc closer to the phosphors for more 
efficient operation. (Phosphors actually produce the light you see by.) Then they added cathode shields 
to cut wattage loss and end blackening. The result is the Power Groove*, the most powerful fluorescent 
you can buy. e The Power Groove lamp is economical, too. If yoy were to build a factory, office or 
store and install all Power Groove fluorescents, you would automatically save up to 40¢ per square foot 
of lighted floor area. This is because you would need ¥3 fewer lamps and fixtures, and installation and 


maintenance costs would be drastically cut. e For complete Registered trademark of General Electric 
information contact your local lamp supplier or write directly to 
the General Electric Company, Large Lamp Department C-326, Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. Remember, light makes the 


difference—General Electric makes the difference in light. G E N B AL @ £ LE ei Bh | C 
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Three more lighting ideas from 
General Electric 






SENERAL (4) ELECTR 


The popular F40. Like all 40-watt fluo- 
rescents, the G-E F40 is four feet long 
—but produces more light. An exclu- 
sive new feature, the “Wattage Miser" 
helps deliver up to 7% more light than 
older type 40-watt lamps. And you get 
this bonus at no extra cost. 





The first eight-foot lamp. Before 1945, 
you couldn't buy a fluorescent lamp 
that was longer than five feet. Then 
General Electric engineers developed 
the Slimline. Today, it’s the most 
widely used eight-foot lamp, and now 
delivers 5,850 lumens. 


Relamp in 1967? You can relamp just 
once every four years with today’s 
General Electric Bonus Mercury lamps 
which are life-rated in excess of 16,000 
hours. You don’t sacrifice light, either. 
The clear 400-watt Bonus Mercury lamp 
still delivers 87% of initial light out- 
put at 16,000 hours! 


There are lower 1963 list prices on the 
three lamps shown above as well as 
many more General Electric lamps. 
Contact your lamp supplier or write 
for more information. 


Accent 
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IKE IN DENVER TALKING TO EDEN ON SCREEN FROM LONDON 
Nothing in marble, but a vision of what might be. 


regarded California folk singer arrested 


| at a Birmingham protest meeting, it 


truly says: 
Tron bars around me, 
Cold walls so strong; 
They hold my body, 
The world hears my song. 


TELEVISION 
Meeting in Space 

To mark the anniversary of the first 
Telstar broadcast, CBS last week pre- 
sented Town Meeting of the World, 
bouncing the faces and voices of Dwight 
Eisenhower, Anthony Eden, Jean Mon- 
net and Heinrich von Brentano off the 
orbiting Telstar Il. Ike was in Denver, 
Eden in London, Monnet in Brussels, 
Brentano in Bonn. Anchor Man Walter 
Cronkite was in New York. 

Nothing was said that should be writ- 
ten in marble, but it really was a kind 
of town mecting. International prob- 
lems, from food surpluses to Sino-Soviet 
relations, were talked over in an off- 
hand, idiomatic way. “I want to tell 
you, Anthony,” said Ike to Eden, “that 
we will be there if you people ever get 
in trouble. You know that.” 

If the program had its dull stretches 
of vintage cant, it also had some sharp 
disagreement, as when Monnet insisted 
to Eden that Britain should give up con- 
trol of her nuclear bombs to NATO. 
Ike jumped in, supporting Eden’s no-no 
position, saying: “It gets to be a matter 
of princip!e around here.” 

As a Suggestion of what might be 
—future international colloquies draw- 
ing continents together—CBS’s program 
could not have been more impressive. 
CBS swiftly announced plans to stage 
similar meetings four times a year. And 
just as swiftly, the network put tapes of 
last week's show on planes to Europe. 
For, unfortunately, the Town Meeting 
had been seen only in America, and 
although Ike could see his three fellow 


conversationalists, none of them could 
see him, or one another. As air time 
neared, the French government had de- 
cided that the remarks of the old gentle- 
men, particularly Monnet, might be in- 
imical to the views of their own Old 
Gentleman, so they refused the use 
of the receiving station at Pleumeur- 
Bodou, which alone serves all of Eu- 
rope in Telstar communications. Brit- 
ain’s Goonhilly Down sending station 
kept the show alive for the U.S. and 
Canada, but it had to lumber back over 
the Atlantic by jet. 


BROADWAY 
Someone Picked a Dilly 


Some people mumbled “Gilbert and 
Sullivan” two years ago when Alan Jay 
Lerner and Richard Rodgers announced 
that they were forming a new partner- 
ship. But if new D’Oyly Cartes are 
quietly waiting to be launched, they will 
have to wait a long time. Rodgers’ and 
Lerner’s first musical—/ Picked a Daisy 
—was postponed indefinitely. 

The show is about extrasensory per- 
ception, but the trouble is clear to any- 
one with ordinary perception: Lerner 
has been dragging his feet. When he 
works, the poor man works hard, to be 
sure. He sometimes stays up all night 
to get a single line for a lyric. He has 
spent two weeks on one couplet. It can 
take him months to write the words to 
an entire song. Then he hands it to 
Rodgers—who demoralizingly creates a 
finished tune in 20 minutes. 

“We have a draft of the script and a 
few completed songs,” said Rodgers last 
week, while Lerner sulked silently in 
Hollywood. “The draft is in pretty good 
shape. I've seen plays go into rehearsal 
in worse shape, But the stuff isn’t there. 
We need a script and the score.” He 
insists that “the partnership will con- 
tinue.” There are still some love-mes as 
well as love-me-nois on the daisy. 
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DEALERS FISCHER, LLOYD & SOMERSET 
The heat is on. 


Aggressive Giant 


“In at 11, have lunch, fiddle around 
for another hour, then take off to play 
golf.” Such, in the words of one of them, 
has traditionally been the workday of a 
London art gallery owner, reflecting a 
leisurely love of art and a commensu- 
rate distaste for commerce. Into this 
gentle world has come a pair of dealers 
whose hard work and hard sell have 
swiftly made their gallery, Marlborough 
Fine Art Ltd., the most formidable 
giant in the modern field. Almost with- 
out realizing it, half a dozen old-line 
houses have lost their best artists to 
Marlborough, and soon the gallery will 
start a big branch in Manhattan. 

Marlborough opened in 1946 in three 
cramped basement rooms at 17 Old 
Bond Street, London, and now occupies 
those rooms plus the top three floors of 
a dignified new building across the street. 
There is a Marlborough Galleria d’Arte 
in Rome, and next year there will be a 
branch of Marlborough in Cologne. In 
New York carpenters and plasterers are 
busy converting one entire floor—all 
11,000 sq. ft. of it—of an office build- 
ing on 57th Street and Madison Ave- 
nue into what will be known as the 
Marlborough-Gerson® Gallery. 

They Met on K.P. The new gallery's 
founders are Austrian refugees who met 
one day in 1940 while doing K.P. in the 
British army. Frank Lloyd, 52, comes 
from a family of antique dealers, and 
Harry Fischer, a few years older, once 
sold rare books in Vienna. They have 
not only built up a vast trade in modern 
old) masters, but have also captured 
some of the biggest stars of the English 
art world. Sculptor Henry Moore has 


joined them. Francis Bacon left the 
Hanover Gallery; Sidney Nolan quit 
Matthiesen: Ben Nicholson, Kenneth 


Armitage and Lynn Chadwick came 


From Art Dealer Otto Gerson, who died 
last year and whose excellent stable of sculp 
tors will remuin in the new setup 
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from Gimpel Fils. Marlborough takes 
on almost nobody not already famous, 
and it guarantees fat annual income plus 
fringe benefits—for example, a free sec- 
retarial service. 


Marlborough’s first break came in 
1948 when a young art buff named 
David Somerset, the son of the heir 


presumptive to the Duke of Beaufort, 
joined the staff. “He’s related to half of 
the English aristocracy, and they en- 
trusted him to sell their masterpieces, 
all blue chips,” says Harry Fischer. On 
their own behalf, the founders landed 
some handsome commissions from sales 
of major collections on the Continent, 
and they have used their capital with 
devastating shrewdness. 

To advertise, they have put on some 
admirable prestige shows, such as an 
exhibition of Van Gogh self-portraits 
and a show of the works of the Bauhaus. 
They send out the glossiest catalogues, 
give the flossiest cocktail parties. What 
bothers their competitors is the brash 
commercialism with which they do all 
this. “I'm sorry to have to admit it,” 
says Lloyd’s son Gilbert, who is now on 
the staff, “but Marlborough is the most 
hated gallery in London.” 

Plans for Manhattan. Some of the 
deserted dealers have bitter thoughts 
about their lost artists, generally to 
the effect that greedy hearts beat un- 
der those corduroy vests. “Nicholson 
has always been difficult,” says one. 
“But Gimpels suffered with him and 
made his reputation. Then he left with- 
out so much as a thank you.” Gimpels 
also nourished Lynn Chadwick along 
until Chadwick won the Venice Bien- 
nale prize for sculpture; soon after, 
when his prices began to go up, he joined 
Marlborough. Another dealer learned 
that he had lost his main meal ticket 
only when Marlborough phoned him 
about another matter and casually 
dropped the word. 

Manhattan galleries are beginning to 
feel the same heat. Marlborough, which 
already had the Jackson Pollock estate, 








wooed Robert Motherwell away from 
Dealer Sidney Janis. A typically harsh 
blow has fallen on the distinguished 
Tibor de Nagy Gallery, which has a 
long record of sticking by comparatively 
obscure and even slow-selling artists it 
believes in. In 1951 Tibor de Nagy took 
on an unknown named Larry Rivers, 
who was down on his luck and needed 
help beyond a mere showcase. In time, 
Rivers became the gallery's top star. 
Suddenly, while visiting Lloyd two weeks 
ago, de Nagy found that Rivers had 
gone over to Marlborough. “I turned 
pale,” says he. “Galleries such as ours 
feel we may be forced out of the field 
by such smart operators, who will spoil 
the freshness and the magic and the 
genius for the sake of financial success.” 

A Rich Director. Even dealers who 
loathe the very name of Marlborough 
admit that the gallery has stirred up 
the once languid London art world and 
helped keep it a center of the interna- 
tional market. Manhattan dealers say 
that they do not feel the need of such 
stirring, think that the U.S. art market 
is commercial enough, but Marlborough 
plainly intends to move in strongly. 

Last week Marlborough announced 
that it has an influential Manhattan di- 
rector: Mrs. Cecil Blaffer Hudson of 
Houston, a Humble Oil heiress and art 
collector who recently made news by 
winning a bigger ($6.5 million) divorce 
settlement than Bobo Rockefeller. Like 
David Somerset in England, “Titi” (pro- 
nounced tee-tee) Hudson can give the 
U.S. Marlborough good connections 
with artists, Texas millionaires, and the 
great collections that become gallery 
gold mines when they are broken up. 


Simple Form, Simple Color 

At 23, Richard Anuszkiewicz was 
a colorless young man—technically 
speaking, that is. “Il was painting still 
lifes that were getting greyer and grey- 
er,” he recalls, still amazed at the help- 
lessness he felt. The tonic he needed was 
the famous course given at Yale by 
Josef Albers, who has spent decades 
demonstrating what marvels colors can 
perform when left entirely on their own 
As can be seen in seven Anuszkiewicz’ 
paintings on display in Manhattan’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art (including those 
on the opposite page), the tonic worked. 

Albers is best known for his squares 
within squares, which leave his colors 
entirely independent of anything but the 
simplest form. Anuszkiewicz, now 33, 
keeps an equally rigid control over his 
work, but he allows his colors to per- 
form in far more complex settings. In 
1960, he began a series of paintings that 
used only two colors—a “hot” one and 
a “cool” one. These he placed in pat- 
terns made up of almost identical little 
shapes that moved from background to 
foreground and vice versa according to 
how he colored them. 

Breathing Canvas. In Plus Reversed, 
the two colors were put on in equal 
total area and in equal strength, so that 
the viewer is never quite sure which is 
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A 
PAINTER’S PALETTE 
IN THE 
AGE OF SCIENCE 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY of color led 
Richard Anuszkiewicz to such opti- 
cal experiments as Knowledge and 
Disappearance, where one gazes far 
down into mysterious spinning depth. 


RED AND GREEN shift their 
planes with hypnotic effect as 
the eye struggles to decipher 
the pattern’s balance. The title 
is appropriate: Plus Reversed. 
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WILDLIFE THRIVES on Weyerhaeuser tree farms where modern forest KHenelics and sustained- 
yield timber management assure an unending supply of wood for tomorrow's better products 


New types of containers from Weyerhaeuser tree farms... 





Bananas in a box —an industry innovation that demonstrates 
creative package engineering. United Fruit Company is switching from 
the old-fashioned method of shipping bananas on the stem to the use 
of Weyerhaeuser paperboard shipping containers. The new system 
eliminates bulk, difficulties in handling and the high in-transit damage 
factor. Now the fruit moves in boxes all the way from plantation to 
market—fresh, firm and ready for sale 

Engineered containers are just one of the many, many end-products 
of the Weyerhaeuser way with wood. On our tree farms we cultivate 
the forests that will be tomorrow's raw materials. And in our labora- 
tories, we cultivate the ideas that will be tomorrow’s better products 
—in packaging, papers and building materials. For more information, 


write Weyerhaeuser Company, Box A, Tacoma 1, Washington 


Symbol of quality in 


the world of wood Weyerhaeuser 


PAINTER ANUSZKIEWICZ & FAMILY 
Like rainbows and fluorescent lights. 


the dominant one. The result is that the 
painting is full of movement that varies 
in tempo from second to second as two 
gaudy armies might move on a battle- 
field. Are the greens about to explode 
out of their oval and run the reds off the 
canvas? Or are the reds slowly stran- 
gling the surrounded greens? One part 
of the painting expands, another con- 
tracts, as if the whole canvas were 
breathing. 

Know ledge and Disappearane eis a 
virtuoso performance, with the lavender 
turning cool next to the red. Moreover, 
the pattern of alternating rectangles 
within rectangles has its own life. It 
recedes and then begins to emerge 
again as a pattern of simple rectangles. 
Anuszkiewicz’ colored geometry be- 
comes a kind of crazy-quilt corridor into 
which the eye is drawn and held dizzily 
as in some enchanted funhouse. 

Ghostly Shapes. In his most recent 
work, Anuszkiewicz often uses three or 
four colors and a simpler geometric mo- 
uf. Each painting has its internal 
rhythm, which is measured like bars of 
music, One yellow and grey painting has 
a pattern of grids, some of which are 
quartered, some cut to sixteenths, and 
so on. In other paintings, stripes or 
threads of different colors run over a 
common background to form diamonds 
and squares that emerge not as solid 
forms but as ghostly shapes coming out 
of nowhere. Some have the misty deli- 
cacy of a rainbow; others glow like 
fluorescent light. 

There is about this kind of painting 
a somewhat mechanical quality, which 
Anuszkiewicz himself is fully aware of. 
But the majority of his paintings are so 
subtle and sensitive that they divulge 
their secrets only gradually as the view- 
er looks. And fortunately, the world of 
color is one of such limitless arrange- 
ments and combinations that each 
painting has, almost automatically, the 
freshness and excitement of discovery 
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The electric pre-shave with “wake-up!” Mennen Prop! 
Props up your beard for a clean, close shave...and wakes up 
your face with a clean, refreshing tingle. Get Mennen Prop. ™ 


To begin with, more room. The 
Checker Marathon 8 passenger 4 
door Sedan has over 3 more usable 
interior space than the ordinary 4 
door Sedan. And more comfort, too. 
Whether used as a family passenger 
car or hard-working business car, the 
Checker Marathon is easier to enter 
and leave through larger door open- 
ings—and the flat rear floor means 
more legroom, more hip room and 
more headroom. A Checker is built 
on a short 120” wheelbase for 


greater stability and maneuverability 
and features an economical and 
fleet-proven 6 cylinder engine. The 
Checker program of regular improve- 
ments without external change 
makes more sense the longer you 
own one. Sound interesting? 

Write for brochure, 











ALSO AVAILABLE IN CANADA 


WHAT'S 
THIS ONE GOT 
THAT 
THE OTHERS 
DON’T 





Checker Motors Corp. 


Dept. L-5 Kalamazoo, Mich 
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RELIGION 





ATHEISM 
The Varieties of 


Non-Religious Experience 

Some people find it incredible that 
their otherwise intelligent friends can 
believe in a God, a Virgin Birth or the 
Resurrection of Christ. Others find it in- 
credible that their otherwise intelligent 
friends can deny the existence of a Cre- 
ator and fail to see the Bible as divine 
revelation. In a new book called Athe- 
ism in Our Time (Macmillan; $5), Fa- 
ther Ignace Lepp, 53, who goes on the 
assumption that “neither belief nor un- 
belief can be adequately explained by 
bad faith,” undertakes to define the va- 
rieties of modern unbelief. 

Although he is now a Roman Catho- 
lic priest in Paris, Lepp has the creden- 
tials to explain the mind of the atheist: 
he was one himself for 27 years, and a 
Communist to boot. Born into a family 
of freethinkers, he joined the party at 
the age of IS and unquestioningly as- 
sumed that religion was an enemy of so- 
cial progress: “Since all my teachers 
were professed atheists, I considered 
myself to be one also.” So long as he 
was striving for a Communist future, 
Lepp says, “I felt no need of God.” He 
acquired degrees in medicine and philos- 
ophy (and even now, putting aside his 
cassock, practices psychotherapy). Lepp 
broke with the party after the Moscow 
trials of 1937, and eventually, a “meta- 
physical anxiety” drove him to question 
the meaning of life. In that psychologi- 
cal mood, he had his first encounter 
with the Christian message. 

The new atheism, says Lepp, does not 
bother to debate with Christianity. It 
self-confidently proclaims the death of 
God and man’s freedom from super- 
natural authority and seeks to build “a 
radically ‘natural’ civilization, without 
reference to any kind of transcendence.” 
There are probably as many kinds of 
atheism as there are atheists, but Lepp’s 
major Classifications are: 

@ NEUROTIC. Some modern atheists are 
unquestionably neurotics—typically, the 
young idealist whose religious fervor 
turns into bitter anticlericalism after an 
unhappy experience in a seminary. Lepp 
has found that psychology can help cure 
such atheists of their emotional hostility 
toward religion, but will not affect their 
unbelief. “It is not in the psychologist’s 
power either to give or to destroy faith,” 
he warns. “This belongs to a metapsy- 
chical domain which the theologians 
call grace.” Atheists by and large, he 
says, are not particularly neurotic. 

@ MARXIST. Lepp stresses that unbelict 
is not a detachable corollary of Karl 
Marx’s economic system, but logically 
follows from the Communist view that 
man must perfect himself and society by 
his own acts. To the true Marxist, belief 
in the existence of the supernatural is an 
“objective lie.” 
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@ RATIONALIST. Lepp has considerably 
more respect and sympathy for the kind 
of atheism espoused by many modern 
scientists who deny the existence of God 
after making a reasoned study of the 
universe; he sees that “rational agnosti- 
cism is connatural to certain very posi- 
tivistic forms of intelligence.” 

@ EXISTENTIAL. The atheism of French 
Philosopher Jean-Paul Sartre sees God 
as merely a projection of the human 
psyche. Whether God exists or not, Sar- 
tre believes, changes nothing in the con- 
crete condition of man. But Sartre 
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FATHER LEPP 
Some people find God incredible. 


“must be pained to see some of the re- 
sults of his cogitations” in the put-on 
atheism of Left Bank beatniks. 

@ SPIRITUAL. The atheism that most di- 
rectly challenges Christianity deserts 
faith in God for what it believes to 
be higher spiritual values. To Friedrich 
Nietzsche, the Christian teaching that 
good men would receive their reward 
from God in an eternity of happiness in 
heaven tended to destroy man’s will to 


power, and exalted the meek and hum- 
ble losers of life instead of world- 
conquering supermen. Albert Camus 


searched Christian theology in vain for 
the fulfillment of man’s fate, found 
more satisfactory standards in his own 
tragic ponderings on human responsibil- 
ity and solidarity. 

Lepp believes that the Christian un- 
derstanding of God and his message has 
been considerably purified within the 
last century, thanks in large measure to 
criticisms leveled by atheists and agnos- 
tics. Intelligent Christians know, says 
Lepp. that the task of purification is in- 


complete, and that the essential spiritual 
message of Christian revelation must be 
untangled from its past historical and 
social contexts. For it is only if Christi- 
anity is made relevant to the needs of 
the time “that fruitful dialogue can be 
established between believers and unbe- 
lievers, to the mutual benefit of each, 
and that the historical efficacy of Chris- 
tianity can be safeguarded.” 


PROTESTANTS 


Conscience in East Germany 

For 18 years, the Evangelical 
churches of East Germany have been 
forced to coexist with Communism. 
They have, for example, accepted the 
annual springtime Jugendweihe, a pagan 
parody of confirmation at which East 
German youths are enrolled as loyal 
children of the state. Now these Luther- 
an and Calvinist churches, to which 
nearly all East Germans belong, are 
Staking out a claim to freedom with a 
ten-point declaration of independence 
approved by their bishops at a closed- 
door synod meeting in Weissensee, a 
district of East Berlin, This policy state- 
ment is being compared to the scathing 
Barmen declaration of 1934, which was 
signed by 278 clerical leaders in protest 
against Nazi attempts to take over the 
Protestant church structure. 

The Barmen declaration was a blunt 
answer to a crude attempt at conquest 
Since the East German Communists’ 
Strategy seems aimed at taming the 
churches rather than openly destroying 
them, the Weissensee declaration care- 
fully specifies situations in which Chris- 
tians must resist totalitarianism. They 
fail their responsibility, the Weissensee 
declaration points out, if they “remain 
silent about the sins of our times.” The 
churches are equally unfaithful to their 
calling if they submit “to the absolute 
claim of an ideology” or agree to an 
atheist morality “in which man without 
God is made the goal of education and 
culture.” The declaration states that the 
churches must be willing to share in the 
suffering of those “who have been de- 
prived of their rights,” and that “we act 
in disobedience if we remain silent when 
power is abused and we are not pre- 
pared to obey God more than humans.” 

Walter Ulbricht’s government has re- 
acted to the declaration with growing 
distress. Last week a deputy chairman 
of his state council charged that the dec- 
laration was prepared in West Berlin for 
“cold war purposes.” But the Evangeli- 
cal churches clearly intend to live by 
these principles. At a recent administra- 
tive session, the churchmen elected as 
their chairman and deputy chairman 
bishops who are known to favor a policy 
of non-cooperation with the state. In 
retaliation, the government formally 
barred leaders of the Evangelical 
churches in West Germany from enter- 
ing East Germany, thereby severing the 
already frail links between the west and 
east branches of German Protestantism. 
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LETS ONE MAN DO THE WORK OF 3 


You may not see them often, but 
every good-sized building has a hidden 
army of men. 

Some start, stop and check moun- 
tains of equipment. Others guard 
against thieves and vandals. At night 
still others may patrol miles of hall- 
ways watching for fire. 

They’re worth every dollar you pay 
them. But, you can get more for your 
money if you put them to more pro- 
ductive work. Now, just one man 
sitting at a Honeywell Automated 
Control Center can do all three jobs 
for pennies by comparison. 

He can start, stop, check all air 
conditioning equipment, for instance, 
in a 40-story building. Automatically 


detect intruders. Remotely spot even 
a wisp of smoke that signals fire. 

Your savings? Most owners report 
an average annual return of from 20% 
to 60% on their investment... even 
in small buildings. And these savings 
continue for the life of your building. 

To simplify further, Honeywell will 
select just the right control system 
for your building, manufacture and 
install it, supervise “‘start up,” and 
contract to maintain it. All the way, 
we simplify. You deal with one supply 
. one responsibility for all 
building control systems. 

Honeywell building automation 
iscentralized control of all mechan- 
ical and electrical equipment. It can 


source... 


include automatic enunciators, scan- 
ners, alarm printers. ..even computers 
to control systems such as temperature, 
fire, security, clocks and humidity. 
What’s your next step? If you would 
like to have a Honeywell Sales Engineer 
assist you in applying building auto- 
mation or a free set of our helpful 
planning guides, write Mr. William 
N. Wray, Honeywell Commercial 
Division, Dept. T17-141, Minneapolis 
8, Minnesota. There is no obligation. 


Honeywell 








How much time 
do YOU spend 
studying a stock? 


Studying a stock before you buy it 
that is? And after? 


How much do you know, for example, 
about— 


Management? 


Sales and earnings for the past five 
years? 
Dividend 


earnings? 


payout and retained 
Outlook for the industry as a whole? 
The company’s standing in it? 

Extent and calibre of competition? 


Historical 
through good times and bad? 


price performance 
Big assignment for any investor? 
Of course it is. 

That's why well over 100,000 people 
De- 


partment for help with their investment 


a vear turn now to our Research 


“homework,” 


Because this department works full 
the 


companies in 


facts 


all 


gathering essential 


the leading 


time at 
about 


major industries. 


It not only gathers those facts but it 
sifts out the significant ones, evaluates 
them, and then makes them available to 


anybody who comes to us for help. 


Next time you're thinking of buying 


some stock—why not put Research to 


work for vou? 


They'll be glad to tell you just what 
they think about any stock in which you 
may be interested and its suitability to 
your investment program, 

There 


obligated in any way. 


isn’t any charge. You're not 


You simply address your letter to— 


Josern C. Quinn 


MEMBERS N.Y. STO 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND C 






CHANGE AND OTHER 


MMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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MILESTONES 


Died. David Ellington Snodgrass, 68, 
peppery dean of San Francisco’s Has- 
tings College of Law who took on the 
rundown school in 1940, made it a pol- 
icy to hire only teachers older than 65, 
snagged so many sprightly deans emeriti 
forced out of other schools by retire- 
ment rules that Hastings today rates as 
one of the country’s top law schools; fol- 
lowing heart surgery; in San Francisco. 





Died. Jack (“Doc”) Kearns, 80, box- 
ing promoter behind six world cham- 
pions, among them Mickey Walker, Joey 
Maxim, Archie Moore, but none so great 
—or lucrative—as Jack Dempsey, 
whom Kearns met in 1917, within two 
years brought to the championship and 
later used to drum up the first million- 
dollar gates (against “Orchid Man” 
Georges Carpentier, Luis Angel Firpo): 
after a long illness; in Miami. 


Died. Harry Johnston Grant, 81, pub- 
lisher of the Milwaukee Journal, one of 
the biggest (circ. 361.875) and most 
prosperous dailies, a onetime textileman 
who took over from Lucius Nieman in 
1919 and made the Journal the chroni- 
cle of Beertown. ordering exhaustive 
local and national extreme 
independence (leading liberals to damn 
it as too conservative, while Wisconsin's 
late Senator McCarthy dubbed it “the 
Milwaukee edition of the Worker"), 
saw his paper play a major role in giv- 
ing Milwaukee the Braves and one of 
the nation’s lowest crime after 
a long illness: in Milwaukee, 


coverage, 


rates; 


Died. Herbert Kalmus, 81, 
father of Technicolor, a lanky, secretive 
M.L.T. graduate who named his process 
for his alma mater, hit pay dirt with 
Becky Sharp in 1935, and ever after 
mined millions from his Technicolor, 
Inc., selling only his (never 
cameras, which were guarded like crown 
jewels) until a 1950 consent 
forced him to be more accommodating; 
of a heart attack; in Bel Air, Calif 


Thomas 


“services” 


decree 


Died. Harold (“Pop”) Nathan, 83, 
holder of the FBI's No. 2 badge and 
J. Edgar Hoover's right-hand man dur- 
ing the gang-busting 1930s, a small, owl- 
eyed pipe smoker who looked more like 
a bookkeeper than the top cop who 
cracked down on the Black Hand extor- 
tion ring, the Weyerhacuser kidnapers, 
and the slayers of Mobster Frank Nash; 
after a long illness; in San Francisco 


Died. Brigadier General Frank Purdy 
Lahm, 85, one of the U.S. Army’s earli- 
est birdmen, a West Pointer who took 
lessons from Wilbur Wright and in 1909 
soloed the Army’s first plane, went on 
to train many top airmen as first com- 
mander of the Air Corps’ pioneer flying 
school at Randolph Field, Texas—over 
which his ashes will be scattered from a 
plane: of a stroke; in Sandusky, Ohio 
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fo} mm ial — 
“‘better-half’’ 





The ‘‘better-half’’ can Jet 
with you for half-fare on 
Delta’s new Family Plan. 
Children 2 to 22 too. Now 
cheaper than Tourist Fare 


and good all day, everyday 
... but never on Sunday. 
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Boating and all the fun that goes with it have captured the hearts of Americans Above, a 20’ Thompson DeLuxe runabout zips skier by a 15 
Thompson and luxurious 52’ Carri Craft houseboat. After dark, below, houseboat becomes roomy island home as guests arrive for torchlit luau. 











weccome azcano: MASA SUOLV 


More than fifty boat manufacturers all over the United States 
have their workmen’s compensation or other insurance with 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau. It’s not just that we are 
specialists in dealing with the boating business, but rather 
because we are specialists in the prevention of loss, most 
notably in workmen’s compensation. And in the boating in- 
dustry, like others, word of a good thing gets around. 

Take Thompson Bros. Boat Manufacturing Co. of Peshtigo, 
Wisconsin, for example. Forty-four years with Employers 
Mutuals. Working closely with President Ray Thompson, we 
have built a safety program for their craftsmen—a program 
so efficient that for the past ten years Thompson Bros. has 
earned premium credits of 15% to 30%. 

That’s the kind of experience that gives Employers Mutuals 
the reputation for being “‘good people to do business with,” 
and attracts newer policyholders like Wisconsin Tanktainer, 
Inc., Berlin, Wisconsin, builders of Carri-Craft houseboats. 
They see the value of starting early, making Employers 
Mutuals’ cost-watching service and protection an integral part 
of their operations. Advantages your company might consider. 
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Employers Mutuals of Wausau, one of America’s 
largest and most experienced underwriters of work- 
men’s compensation, also writes group health and 
accident, fidelity bonds, and all forms of fire and 
casualty insurance, including auto. See your tele- 
phone directory or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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145 Offices Coast to Coast 
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The bigger your family...the more you'll save! 


Ask Congress to pass 
money-saving 

“Minimum Freight Rates” 
legislation now! 


LOOK around your dining room table. Nearly everything you see 
—in fact, almost everything on the family shopping list (meat, 
chicken, eggs, butter, milk, vegetables, and many other items) — 
will be favorably affected when the “Minimum Freight Rates’’ bills 
now before Congress are passed. Why? Because many freight rates 
are now higher than they need be. They can — and will — be reduced 
when railroads have freedom to lower rates. 

Lower freight charges mean lower prices for you, the consumer. 
But what happens today when railroads try to lower their freight 
charges? On freight that moves in large volume, our requests to 
lower our rates are almost invariably opposed by barge or truck 
interests — sometimes both. This results in long, costly regulatory 
delay and, too often, our request is turned down cold. This keeps all 
freight charges artificially high and costs you money. 

Excessive regulation — a throwback to the days when railroads 
had no competition — is responsible. It was needed then. It is ridicu- 
lous now. This is recognized by the “Minimum Freight Rates” bills 
and it will be corrected when the bills are passed. 


Let’s get one thing straight. The proposed legislation will not let 
railroads raise their prices one penny on anything without Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approval. It will permit railroads to 
lower prices on agricultural products and bulk commodities such as 
salt, sugar, coal, grain, and many others. Lower freight costs on 
these important family budget items will put money in your pocket. 

American consumers will save billions of dollars each year when 
the “Minimum Freight Rates” bills, as they are now written, be- 
come law. Every day of delay is costing you money. Write Congress 
today. Ask your Senators to vote for S, 1061. Ask your Congressman 
to vote for H.R. 4700. Do it now! 
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PRESIDENT 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 











VARSOVIANING WITH DANCER ANN MILLER 
For luck, an old imperial tune. 


HOTELS 


“By Golly!” 
See Cover] 

At one point during the lavish opening 
of almost every new Hilton hotel, the 
houselights dim and spotlights pick out 
a lean, tall man with a shy smile on his 
permanently suntanned face. He escorts 
a pretty girl—usually a new one each 
time—to the center of the ballroom 
floor. Then, to the slow, stately strains of 
the violins, they point their feet, bow, 
turn about and sweep elegantly into an 
unfamiliar step. The dance is the courtly 
Varsoviana, brought to America from 
the palaces of Europe by Mexico's Em- 
peror Maximilian; the man who puts his 
foot out so skillfully is Hotelman Conrad 
Nicholson Hilton, who calls the tune for 
the $293 million Hilton Hotel chain. 
Hilton has adopted the obscure Varso- 
viana as a Ceremonial dance of good 
luck with which to open each of his new 
hotels—and lately he has been dancing 
more frequently than ever before in his 
44-year career. 

In his 76th year, a full decade after 
most businessmen retire, Hilton is busy 
spotting the world with hotels wherever 
the U.S. tourist and businessman alight, 
girding the globe with new links in the 
longest hotel chain ever made. Already 
this year, Hilton has opened new hotels 
in Teheran, London, Athens, Rotter- 
dam, Rome, Hong Kong, Tokyo, New 
York and Portland, Ore. Under con- 
struction are two new Hiltons in Paris, 
one at Montreal airport, and others in 
Brussels, Honolulu, Tel Aviv, Guadala- 
jara, Rabat, Mayagiiez, Tunis, San Fran- 
cisco, Milwaukee, Worcester, Mass., and 
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Washington, D.C. Soon to be started are 
hotels in Curagao, Cyprus, Addis Ababa, 
Dublin, Manila, Caracas, Barbados, St. 
Paul and Kuwait. Fortnight ago, Hilton 
added the Dorado Riviera in Puerto 
Rico to his empire, and last week he 
took over the Arawak in Jamaica. 

By the end of 1964, Hilton will have 
just as many hotels abroad (39) as he 
will have in the U.S. Hilton’s overseas 
hotels last year brought in more than a 
quarter of the chain’s net operating prof- 
it of $5,700,000, and Innkeeper Hilton 
expects that they will soon account for 
more than half his earnings. Not count- 
ing the many millions that foreign inves- 
tors will have put into these overseas 
hotels, the Hilton chain by 1964 will be 
worth well over $300 million. “Where 
does Hilton go from here?” asks Law- 
rence Stern, chairman of Chicago's 
American National Bank, a Hilton direc- 
tor. “To the moon!” Hilton people get 
to talking like that. 

Two-Way Streets. This year nearly 12 
million Americans—12% more than last 
year—will travel outside the U.S., and a 
surprising lot of them will want the 
comforts of home. Newly affluent Euro- 
peans and Japanese have also joined in 
the wanderlust, and the world’s byways 
are fast becoming two-way streets. Vir- 
tually everywhere there is need for 
modern hotels. “Very few new hotels 
have been built outside North America 
in the past 40 years,” says Conrad Hil- 
ton. “In Istanbul ours is the only first- 
class hotel in a city that for a thousand 
years was the biggest city in the world. 
There have been no great hotels in 
Paris for 40 years, and the same is 
true of Rome and Athens.” 

Spying the same opportunities, other 
U.S. chains are following Hilton abroad 
as fast as they can. The second biggest 
U.S. hotel chain after Hilton, Sheraton 
Corp., now has seven foreign hostelries: 
Hotel Corp. of America has five, and 
Knott Hotels three. But Hilton’s biggest 
U.S. rival overseas is Intercontinental 
Hotels Corp., a Pan American World 
Airways subsidiary that has no hotels 
in the U.S. In the past six years, Inter- 
continental has added 13 hotels abroad, 
to bring its total to 19, expects to double 
that number within four years. Its ho- 
tels are generally smaller than Hilton's, 
however, and have yet to return an over- 
all profit to Pan Am. 

Last of Its Kind? The rush for rooms 
with a view abroad is a godsend for the 
big U.S. hotelmen, since business at 
home is not what it used to be. Speedy 
jets have made it possible for business- 
men to fly into a city and out again 
swiftly, transacting all their business in 
one day. Families traveling by car have 
long since bypassed downtown hotels 
for motels and plush motor hotels. Hotel 
occupancy rates have shriveled from 
93% in 1946 to 62%. More and more, 
U.S. hotels depend on convention busi- 





ness—and, luckily, it is good and grow- 
ing. Last year 37% of all downtown 
hotel business came from conventions 
In medium-sized cities that no longer 
attract the conventioneers, such as Buf- 
falo and Hartford, hotels are having a 
hard time surviving. 

In the Hilton chain, during this 
year’s first quarter, domestic revenues 
fell 10.6% and profits by nearly a half, 
offsetting profits from abroad. The re- 
cently opened New York Hilton (2,153 
rooms) in Rockefeller Center offers 
what new U.S. hotels need nowadays 
if they hope to succeed: free parking 
to compete with the motels, expensive 
specialty restaurants to attract the high- 
livers, and lots of room for conventions 
to meet. It may be the last of its kind. 
“With perhaps an exception here and 
there,” says Conrad Hilton, “we are not 
going to build any more large hotels in 
this country, and there are no more 
hotels in the U.S. that I want to buy.” 

Wringing the Dollars. Even so, Hil- 
ton is doing better than most hoteliers 
in the U.S., and better than any abroad. 
An English author once described Amer- 
ican tourists as people who “dare every- 
thing and risk nothing’—and nowhere 
do they risk less than at Hilton hotels. 
Whether he is in Teheran or Trinidad, 
the traveler can be sure that Hilton will 
offer him a clean bed, pleasant sur- 
roundings, plentiful ice water, and food 
that he can safely eat. He can also be 
sure that, while supplying American 
comforts, Hilton will wring his dollars 
out of him as efficiently, as economical- 
ly and as unobtrusively as possible. 


THE NEW YORK HILTON 
Credentials for the U.N. ... 
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Hiltons are assembly-line hostelries 
with carefully metered luxuries—con- 
venient, automatic, a bit antiseptic. 
Conrad Hilton's life is rooted in the 
belief that people are pretty much 
equal, and that their tastes and desires 
are, too, His hotels have made the 
world safe for middle-class travelers, 
who need not fear the feeling of being 
barely tolerated in some of the older 
European hotels; at a Hilton, all they 
need is a reservation and money. 

Hilton's U.S. hotels are generally 
good commercial hotels, but the Hil- 
tons abroad are luxury tourist hotels 
that are more like resorts than hostel- 
ries. Hilton has sited on some of the fin- 
est hotel locations in the world—looking 
up at the Parthenon in Athens, near the 
Diet Building in Tokyo, overlooking 
the Vatican in Rome and the Queen's 
private garden in London, on the Nile 
in Cairo and above the Bosporus in 
Istanbul, at the foot of the Elburz 
Mountains in Teheran. All of the hotels 
glisten and glitter, with an architecture 
that ranges from international slab to 
a cross-hatched radio-cabinet _ style. 
They lean heavily on the anonymity of 
modernism, and display a spartan opu- 
lence designed as much to save the 
hotel money as to attract the clients. 
In countries where there is no previous 
standard of hotel excellence, Hiltons 
are oases; in such old cities as Rome, 
London or Paris, they are apt to seem 
a little off-key and alien. 

Susceptible to Flattery. As the force 
that created this empire, Conrad Hil- 
ton might be expected to be as calcu- 
lating, as antiseptic and as glossily so- 
phisticated as his hotels. The surprise 
about Hilton is that he is so much like 
the guests he caters to. Boyish, candid, 
trusting, he never fails to be amazed 
and pleased—even astonished—by the 
world around him. He cannot get over 
the speed of jet planes or his possession 
of a $100 Texas-style Stetson, whose 
price he mentions to anyone who will 
listen. He is susceptible to even the most 
transparent flattery. “You know,” he 
says, “after the Rotterdam opening, 
the president of the corporation that 
owns the hotel came up to me and said, 
‘Your dance was the greatest thing that 
happened here.” That touched me 
most.” When something impresses him, 
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THE TOKYO HILTON 
he often slaps his knee and exclaims: 
“By golly!” 

Hilton refuses to comprehend bad 
news or business reversals (“Don’t both- 
er me about that,” he says), and his top 
aides instinctively try to protect him 
from the harsh realities of the world. 
Says one: “For all his financial genius, 
he’s the kind of man who can’t catch a 
plane by himself.” He is essentially a 
lonely man, and his closest friend is 
neither a businessman nor one of his 
four children, but his personal secretary 
for 21 years, Olive Wakeman, fiftyish, 
who acts as his chief buffer against the 
outside world. “I've got to protect him,” 
she says. “He's the most naive man for 
his experience I've ever seen; he will 
not believe that anyone would tell an 
untruth,” 

Hilton has all the trappings of the 
very rich, but they hang indifferently 
about him. He has four cars, a private 
plane, a pro football team (San Diego 
Chargers) and a 61-room mansion in 
Bel Air, Calif., which, with Hearstian 
grandeur, he has named Casa Encantada. 
He lives there alone and, with 19 serv- 
ants at his call, does nothing for him- 
self; he will not even buy his own 
clothes. While his hotels like to pro- 
claim their appeal to gourmets, Hilton 
is indifferent to fancy food, preferring 
to dine on corned beef hash, tuna-fish 
casserole and tea served in plastic cups 
(“It's more sanitary.”). Though his ho- 
tels pride themselves on the original 
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works of art they hang in lobbies and 
guest rooms (the New York Hilton has 
8,500 specially commissioned works), 
one of the least appreciative viewers 
is Conrad Hilton. “He wouldn't know 
a Rubens from a Ribicoff,” says an aide. 
The décor of Casa Encantada gives 
the total effect of the main lounge of 
the Queen Mary. 

Courtly Charm. Twice divorced, the 
last time after a tempestuous marriage 
to Zsa Zsa Gabor (“If I had waited one 
hour more, | never would have married 
Zsa Zsa,” Hilton regretfully told a 
friend), Hilton now prefers the company 
of younger women—mostly airline stew- 
ardesses in their early 20s. He treats 
them with courtly charm, asks nothing 
of them except that they be attractive 
and pleasant companions for dinner and 
dancing. More often than not, he stays 
home alone and goes to bed after an 
evening of television. His favorite show 
is Sing Along with Mitch, and Hilton 
explains: “I don’t sing along, but I 
sometimes do a little dance.” Very con- 
scious of his appearance, he carefully 
stays a trim 171 Ibs., abhors fat men to 
the point where he does not even like 
to do business with them. 

Hilton's ego is as big as his house. He 
keeps the vanity press busy printing 
books praising himself, and his auto- 
biography, Be My Guest, is in more of 
his hotel rooms than the Gideon Bible. 
A Roman Catholic who is relieved to 
be back in good standing after shedding 
Zsa Zsa, Hilton constantly composes 
prayers to the Almighty and has them 
printed in Hilton employee publications, 
likes to think that “God is a gentleman.” 
His speeches are sometimes written by 
a Jesuit Priest, Father Thomas Sullivan 
of the University of Santa Clara, and at 
big receptions Hilton does his best to 
divide his time evenly between the clergy 
and the pretty girls. 

For a man of such feelings, it would 
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not be enough to extend his hotel chain 
merely for the sake of profit. His inter- 
national expansion becomes a Hilton 
plan for world peace in which “people 
gather together in our hotels and get 
along with one another.” “We think we 
are helping out in the struggle that is 
going on in the cold war today with 
world travel,” says Hilton. “These ho- 
tels are examples of free enterprise that 
the Communists hate to see.” He likes 
to say that “we beat Communism into 
the Caribbean by ten years,” and one of 
his top financial backers, Henry Crown, 
adds: “We're second only to the Peace 
Corps.” 

Audacious Horse Trading. Still, there 
is a hard streak of practicality in Con- 
rad Hilton. The son of a successful 
merchant in San Antonio, N. Mex., he 
put down his entire savings of $5,000 
in 1919 to buy his first hotel, the bustling 
Mobley in oil-rich Cisco, Texas. He 
managed to put together a small chain 
in Texas before the Depression wiped 
him out, bounced back with shrewd 
and often audacious horse trading to 
collect a lineup of prestigious hotels. 
His first major move was to acquire 
the high-priced Town House in Los 
Angeles, but he really broke into the 
big time in 1945 when he bought Chi- 
cago’s 3,000-room Stevens (which had 
been occupied by the Army during the 
war, was later renamed the Conrad Hil- 
ton), the world’s largest hotel, and Chi- 
cago’s esteemed Palmer House. The deal 
that gave him the greatest satisfaction 
and made him the nation’s leading ho- 
telman came when he made the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria a Hilton hotel in 1949. 

While he was rushing about adding 
links to his U.S. chain, Hilton's unfailing 
courtesy launched him almost by acci- 
dent into the international hotel busi- 
ness. When Puerto Rico decided in 
1947 that it needed a first-class hotel to 
help lure U.S. businessmen to set up 
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shop there, Teodoro Moscoso, chief of 
the Puerto Rico Development Corp. 
(and now the director of the Alliance 
for Progress), fired off letters to lead- 
ing U.S. hotelmen inviting them to 
come down. Only Hilton answered 
promptly, with a warm, friendly letter 
that began by greeting the Spanish- 
speaking Moscoso as “Mi estimado ami- 
go.” After that, Hilton had no difficulty 
signing a partnership deal with Puerto 
Rico to build the Caribe Hilton, now 
one of the most popular and profitable 
hotels in his chain. 

Hilton's own board of directors, com- 
posed mostly of Midwestern and West- 
ern businessmen, were appalled at the 
thought of moving out of the U.S. But 
they decided to let him have some ho- 
tels abroad as playthings: they voted 
him a paltry $500,000 and set up the 
international division as a separate sub- 
sidiary so that its failure (which they 
expected) would not pull down the 
whole company. Working with profits 
from the Caribe, Hilton in the next 
ten years built eight more international 
hotels from Mexico City to Berlin. 
Meanwhile, in the U.S., Hilton added 
the ten Statler Hotels to his collection 
and started a little belatedly to build 
his chain of eight Hilton Inns to com- 
pete with motels. 

Princely Aloofness. Even at his age, 
Hilton is very much in command of 
his empire and often seems to have 
more energy than his younger col- 
leagues. He regularly scans reports 
from each hotel and reads complaints 
that guests send in. If he sees some- 
thing amiss, a hotel manager somewhere 
will get a quick telephone call from 
Hilton. Recently Hilton launched a big 
drive to make Hilton employees more 
courteous to guests, had behind-the- 
scenes spots in Hilton hotels plastered 
with posters that asked: “Have you 
smiled today? It’s bound to give you a 
lift.” 

In keeping with his restless nature, 
Hilton is particularly fond of making 
flying visits to his chain or searching out 
new hotel sites. He scrambled like a 
mountain goat over Rome’s Monte 
Mario to pick out just the right spot for 
the Cavalieri Hilton, declared with the 
spirit of a Medici commissioning a pal- 
ace that he wanted it to be “a balcony 
of flowers overlooking Rome.” When- 
ever Hilton appears at one of his hotels, 
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Beer cans will never be the same again 


~ SNAP! IT'S OPEN! 


...another new development from Alcoa 


A can that almost opens itself. The opener? Attached to the can top. And, the 
top'’s made of light, strong, friendly-to-flavor Alcoa® Aluminum. Beer in this 
great new can is available now in many geographical areas. It will be available 
soon to every brewer who wants to offer this new opening convenience. 

This is just one of the many new packaging ideas for foods, beverages, 
drugs and household products coming to you these days from Alcoa. 


What next from Alcoa! ALC OA 
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the staff jumps to give him royal treat- 
ment—and sometimes stumbles. His 
bathtub at the New York Hilton was 
cracked, and at the Waldorf recently a 
flustered waiter forgot to serve him the 
ham he ordered with his eggs. In Lon- 
don he was delayed in a faulty elevator 
for |S minutes, and in Amsterdam ev- 


ery spigot he turned in his room pro- 
duced only boiling hot water. Yet Hil- 


ton is a gentle executive who never has 
a sharp rebuke for an employee's mis- 
takes, seems almost apologetic when he 
points them out 

He presides over board meetings with 
a princely aloofness. “I, Conrad Hilton, 
can do anything I want to do,” he de- 
clares with the assurance of a man who 


Canadians fought for a French name 
for the Queen Elizabeth. Openings have 
often been ill-starred;: Hong Kong's 
opening last month marred by a 
water shortage, and the death of Pope 
John canceled elaborate plans for open- 
ing festivities in Rome. 

Conrad Hilton so revels in lavish 
openings that he sometimes spends as 
much as $150,000 on one. He tries 
valiantly to give a little speech in the 
native language, no matter how dis- 
astrously it turns out, loves to mingle 
with the celebrities and movie stars he 
has invited. There are other types about, 
too. The honored guests at the Port- 
land, Ore., opening threw furniture into 
the swimming pool and made off with 


was 
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DRAGON BOAT BAR IN HONG KONG'S "THE DEN” 
Sometimes the local touch misfires. 


owns or controls 30% of the company’s 
stock and a clear majority of its esprit. 
Actually, Hilton has had to wear down 
objections from his board to some of 
the biggest steps the company has tak- 
en, including the purchase of the Wal- 
dorf and the takeover of the Statlers. 
Hilton listens to the board’s advice and 
usually gives in gracefully to strong op- 
position to his schemes. But when he 
thinks he is right, he is hard to turn 
aside. “Behind that pleasant exterior is 
a hard business mind,” Donald 
Gordon, president of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, which owns the Hilton- 
operated Queen Elizabeth hotel in 
Montreal. “He is not belligerent, but 
he is tenacious.” 

Into the Pool. Hilton management 
needs tenacity to face the problems and 
frustrations of running a worldwide ho- 
tel chain. Long before their foundations 
were laid, most of Hilton's hotels abroad 
became centers of controversy, some- 
times discreetly abetted by rivals. The 
Communists on Rome’s city council bat- 
ued Hilton for 24 years before he got 
a permit; Londoners objected to the 
Hilton’s height and its proximity to 
Buckingham Palace; Montreal's French 
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the portrait of Hilton that hangs in 
every Hilton lobby. At the New York 
opening, some wayward members of the 
press took their whisky by the bottle 
instead of the drink, someone painted 
a swastika on a Dong Kingman mural 
and the overzealous door guards tried 
to keep out Mayor Wagner. In Rotter 
dam all the lights went out while most 
of the guests were dressing for the 
party 

Drenched Chefs. Once the hotels 
open, the bugs that develop during the 
shakedown period can reach plague pro- 
portions. Except for the top supervisory 
people, Hilton overseas hires locals al- 
most exclusively. In Cairo it broke tra- 
dition by hiring women to wait on 
table. The girls were reluctant at first 
and flatly refused to wear frilly aprons 
because they are a symbol of service. 
Now the jobs are coveted not so much 
for the higher pay as for the chance to 
meet eligible men. In Athens a maid 
who was warned to be thorough in her 
cleaning dismantled a guest’s electric 
razor so completely that it could not 
be put back together again. 

The Hong Kong Hilton was nearing 
its opening date when authorities dis- 


covered that the $100,000 worth of 
Chinese furniture and decorations in 
the hotel had been imported from Red 
China in violation of U.S. law that 
American citizens cannot deal with the 
Red Chinese; it all had to be replaced 
with substitutes. In London the auto- 
matic-elevator doors closed so fast, the 
telephones worked so sporadically and 
the Muzak system sometimes shrieked 
so loudly that Hilton had to dispatch ex- 
perts from the U.S. to straighten things 
out. The air-conditioning failed in one 
of the New York Hilton’s kitchens, driv- 
ing the heat up so high that it set off the 
fire sprinklers and drenched the chef 
and the food. Someone discovered that 
the automatic billing system liked to 


drop decimals after one guest was 
charged $3,850 for a telephone call. 
No Brash Intruder. Most cities 


around the world are delighted to have a 
Hilton, and scores vie for them. A Hil- 
ton is a boon to the tourist business, 
since many Americans (who make up 
about 50% of all Hilton’s guests) will 
go more readily to a city where they can 
find a modern hotel with a reassuringly 
familiar name. Egypt’s take from tour- 
ism increased $12 million a year after 
Hilton moved in; Turkey gained $2.5 
million in foreign exchange. A Hilton 
usually forces other hotels in the area to 
improve their standards (their celebrat- 
ed old-fashioned personal service some- 
times gets a little inattentive). In such 
cities as Istanbul, Cairo and Amster- 
dam, the Hilton has become a social 
center for politicians, businessmen and 
local society. “Now a country’s reputa- 
tion is made with Cadillacs, an airline 
and a Hilton hotel,” one Hilton 
executive. “That's the credential to get 
into the United Nations.” 

For all their modernity, Hilton hotels 
try to strike a local note in each coun- 
try; regional themes and regional ma- 
terials are used (often quite tastefully), 
and architects and 
employed whenever possible. Hi'ton al- 
so likes to put regional foods on his 
menus (his chefs in Teheran dug deep 
into history books, say his flacks, to 
come up with marinated filets apadana 
prepared just the way Xerxes ate them 
in 470 B.C.). But this has to be done 
sparingly: the U.S. guests do not want 
anything too outlandish, and many of 
the locals think it more sophisticated to 
eat European cuisine. “Far from being 
the brash intruder,” wrote Nigel Buxton 
in Britain's Spectator, “Hilton is prob 
ably more concerned than any other 
international hotel operator to suit his 
projects to the local scene.” 

Still, Hiltons are not always appre- 
ciated, being regarded not only as hotels 
but as a cultural transplant from Amer- 
ica. The local “atmosphere” sometimes 
misfires. Spaniards laughed the peasant- 
garbed waiters at Madrid’s Castellana 
Hilton right back into tie and tails, and 
Hilton had to change the name of the 
Opium Den bar in his Hong Kong hotel 
after the Chinese took offense (it is now 
simply The Den), The popular BBC 
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local artisans are 
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THEY ALL MISSED THE COUNTDOWN 


The countdown was for a weather satel- 
lite launched from Cape Canaveral. And 
though they weren't there, it will affect 
them, and you too. 

An orbiting weather satellite can help 
farmers plan their crops; sailors and pilots 
chart safer courses; forest rangers detect 
fires; millions of others in their daily lives. 

America's weather satellites have already 
saved lives and property with their early 
hurricane warnings, and the information 
they provide may even one day help man 
do something about the weather. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION aE 


Yet, important as they are, these scien 
tific achievements are only early benefits 
from America’s space program—the most 
demanding challenge ever faced by the 
combined forces of government, science, 
and industry in peace time 

And its benefits are equal to its demands. 

The goal of America’s space program is 
not only to put a man on the moon... but 
to reach beyond our time for goals not 
yet known to us. 

For from that reaching will come the 
knowledge that can better the lives of all. 





Dedicated to this reaching are America’s 
space-age companies. North American Avia- 
tion, one of the leaders in this scientific 
revolution, is at work in many fields of the 
future including atomic energy, electronics, 
life sciences, aviation, space exploration 
and rocketry. 

The engineers and scientists at NAA are 
expanding virtually every field of science 
known to man. They are working to advance 
the Free World's scientific knowledge... 
knowledge that can turn the journey to 
space into milestones of human progress. 





NAA is at work in the fields of the future through these divisions: Atomics International, Autonetic s, Columbus, Los Angeles, Rocketdyne, Science Center, Space & Information Systems 
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television satire show, That Was the 
Week That Was, opened fire at Hilton 
with a mock Bible lesson: “Brethren, 
in the beginning there was darkness 
upon the face of the earth and there 
was no icéd water. Then Hilton said: 
‘Let the earth bring forth Hiltons yield- 
ing fruit after their kind.” And it came 
to pass that Hiltons covered the face of 
the earth and there was a great flood 
of iced water, and the darkness was 
greater than it was in the beginning.” 

Rigid Watch. Along with icéd water, 
Hilton has introduced some handsome 
profits to the natives. Puerto Rico, for 
example, has racked in $18 million from 
its share of the Caribe Hilton. The usual 
Hilton arrangement is for local capi- 
tal—either private or government—to 
supply the land, the building and the 
furnishings; Hilton puts up the operating 
capital and runs the hotel. Two-thirds 
of the gross operating profit goes to 
the hotel’s owners, one third to Hilton. 
This method enables Hilton to extend 
his chain rapidly without putting him- 
self deeply into debt. He gives his local 
managers autonomy to adjust to local 
conditions and to set rates (which vary 
from $14 a night in London for a single 
to $5.75 in Berlin). The proof of the 
system's success is that every one of the 
Hilton hotels abroad that has gone 
through its initial shakedown period is 
earning money. 

The very spread of the chain helps to 
pull in the guests; Hilton operates a 
globe-circling reservation system of 
126 sales offices, which produce 25% of 
his room business. Each hotel keeps a 
rigid watch on costs and sends daily re- 
ports to Hilton headquarters, which 
knows within 24 hours whether a ban- 
quet in Cairo or Hong Kong made 
money. To tighten costs, two teams of 
executives surveyed 15 Hilton hotels in 
the U.S. last year, came up with find- 
ings that will save the chain nearly $2 
million. All this has helped to bring 
the Hilton chain's labor bill down to 
40% of its revenue, v, 45% for most 
transient hotels. 

Cheaper Bourbon. The secret of good 
innkeeping is to save money without let- 
ting the guests realize that any scrimp- 
ing is going on—and Hilton is a past 
master at the art. Hilton has found 
that grass-cloth wall covering eliminates 
repainting and keeps looking new after 
years of service, now imports large 
quantities of it from Hong Kong for his 
hotels. The wall-to-wall plush carpets 
on the floors of Hilton hotels actually 
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save money because they make it un- 
necessary to finish the floor underneath, 
and the use of Urethane instead of 
foam rubber in mattresses is cheaper 
and the sleeping just as good. 

Hilton’s hotel rooms are growing larg- 
er (minimum: 11 ft. by 14 ft.) and 
hallways, which bring in no money, nar- 
rower. Most Hilton lobbies are kept 
purposely small and bars large so that 
loitering guests may kill time at a maxi- 
mum profit to the management. Auto- 
mation is used wherever possible. TV, 
in place of watchmen, guards exits from 
some Hilton hotels to prevent pilferage 
(objects in rooms are made purposely 
unwieldy for the same reason), and sil- 
verware is often cleaned ultrasonically. 
Behind the scenes at the New York Hil- 
ton a computer billing system hums 
quietly, eliminating paperwork by tak- 
ing every charge directly from cash reg- 
isters all over the hotel and adding them 
to each guest's bill. 

In the dining rooms a battery of Hil- 
ton tasters has effected a saving with 
the discovery—so they say—that Man- 
hattans are much better when made with 
the cheapest bourbon and that Icelandic 
lobster is better and cheaper than jumbo 
shrimp in many seafood dishes. Each of 
the five restaurants in the New York 
Hilton has a culinary theme—Spanish, 
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CASA ENCANTADA & OWNER 
Where is chairman of the board? 





French, Old New Orleans, etc.—but all 
the food is cooked in one mammoth 
kitchen. Hilton also saves money by 
purchasing its turkeys only once a year 
and freezing them, by having its French 
fries blanched with oil before they leave 
Idaho and by reducing the number of 
items on menus to just the most popu- 
lar. Hilton serves 35,000 meals a day 
in its foreign hotels alone. 

Only the Nice. To make such an 
enormously complicated, 24-hour a day 
business work, Hilton has surrounded 
himself with a team of crack operating 
people. In terms of authority, the No. 2 
man in the Hilton chain is astute and 
ambitious Robert J. Caverly, 44, who 
watches over all operations. General 
Manager Curt Strand, 42, is the boss of 
the international division. Chicago Fi- 
nancier Henry Crown, who is worth 
$500 million himself and has interests 
in everything from General Dynamics 
to the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad, has been a close Hilton asso- 
ciate ever since he joined him in buying 
the Palmer House, is Hilton Hotel's sec- 
ond biggest stockholder, with 10%. 

The big question in the Hilton chain 
is who will take Hilton's place once he 
steps down. The betting is that it will 
not be any of his sons (all of whom are 
by his first marriage; he and Zsa Zsa 
have a daughter, Francesca, 16). His 
eldest son, Nickie, 37, has settled down 
after his playboy days as Elizabeth Tay- 
lor’s first husband, is now a hard-work- 
ing vice president in charge of Hilton 
Inns; but Nick, in the eyes of many, 
lacks the ambition and imagination to 
succeed his father. Barron Hilton, 35, 
—also a vice president—has his father’s 
flair for deals, but the board blames 
him for losing money running the Carte 
Blanche credit card venture, Another 
son, Eric, has worked his way up 
through the ranks to become resident 
manager of Houston’s Shamrock Hilton, 
but is only 30, Many are betting on fast- 
rising Bob Caverly, but there is also 
talk that Hilton might go outside the 
company to tap someone like able How- 
ard Johnson the younger, who runs his 
father’s coast-to-coast-franchise restau- 
rant and motel business. Merger talks 
between the two companies, however, 
were broken off—at least for the time 
being—a fortnight ago. 

The one person who holds the answer 
is Conrad Hilton—and he is bored by 
the subject. “You see,” says Olive Wake- 
man, “Mr. Hilton won't face things 
that aren't nice.” An eternal optimist, 
Hilton considers everything about him- 
self and his way of life indestructible 
and unchanging—unless he changes it. 
Resting up one fine afternoon recently 
before a globe-girdling trip, he sat on 
the terrace of his enchanted house in Bel 
Air, a fistful of peanuts in his hand. 
Loudly he whistled again and again for 
a half-domesticated bluejay named 
Chairman of the Board. The bird flew 
away many months ago, but Conrad 
Hilton still refuses to give up hope that 
one day it will return. 
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H* blade is over 10 feet long. hand-honed to razor 
- sharpness. His customer is Consolidated Enamel 
Printing Papers. His job is to shave the coating smooth 


as glass within a thousandth of an inch. 


It takes all the 50 years of skill and experience of 


papermaker Stan Walezak (pictured above with Pro- 
duction Manager Bill Orcutt) to make the precision ad- 
justments and prevent clog-ups, assuring a perfect shave. 

Even with the most modern papermaking machinery 
available, it requires real craftsmanship to produce fine 


papers. At Consolidated, you'll find the greatest con- 
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centration of these enamel papermaking skills in the 
world. For Consolidated is the largest specialist in 
making enamel printing papers. 

This unique specialization is the reason why Consolidated 


ean make finest quality enamels at lower cost. 
. 7 . 

FREE SHAVE! We'll prove to you that Consolidated 

Enamels can cut the cost of your company’s folders, 

catalogs and other quality printed materials. Send for free 

sample sheets. Then let your printer compare quality and 


costs. Sold only though Consolidated Paper Merchants. 


e . . . . . 
Consolidated specialist in enamel printing paper 
CONSOLIDATED PAPERS, INC, + Nat'l, Sales Office: 135 §. La e€ St. Chicago 
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WESTERN EUROPE 


An Arsenal of Its Own 

Since World War II, Western Europe 
has been generally content to regard 
the U.S. as “the arsenal of defense,” 
concentrating on its own efforts on pro- 
ducing the stream of consumer goods 
that brought about its unparalleled post- 
war prosperity. Now, for reasons of 
pride, politics and profit, the Continent 
is gradually developing its own defense 
industry, Though modest compared with 
the huge $53.7 billion U.S. defense budg- 
et, the European arms industry is al- 
ready big enough to be taken seriously, 
particularly at a moment when Europe 
is feeling the slows in other economic 
areas. 

Billions for Defense. The four major 
NATO nations in Western Europe— 
Britain, France, Italy and West Ger- 
many—have increased their defense 
spending an average 45% since 1959 to 
$15 billion this year. Despite the trend 
in Britain to lean more and more on the 
U.S. for its major defense protection, 
its defense budget this year is $5.2 bil- 
lion, or about 7% of its gross national 
product (v. almost 10% for the U.S.). 
President de Gaulle, with his longing to 
have his own independent force de 
frappe, has set France’s 1963 defense 
spending at $3.7 billion, or 5.1% of its 
G.N.P. Italy will spend $1.3 billion, 
West Germany $4.7 billion; even neu- 
tralist Sweden has hiked its 1963 defense 
budget to $675 million. Thousands of 
European firms, from such giants as 
Italy’s Fiat and France’s Sud Aviation 
to makers of uniforms and rifles, are 
getting interested in defense work. 
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SAAB‘S DOUBLE-BARRELED APPROACH 
Two for space. 
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Because European businesses are so 
closemouthed about themselves, they do 
not publicly scrap for defense contracts. 
Most industries live more from civilian 
orders than from guns, but there are 
signs that some are beginning to count 
on government arms spending. The West 
German government's announcement 
last week that it will spend $800 million 
on speedy, new German-built tanks and 
tank destroyers will raise the amount of 
German industry dependent on defense 
contracts to 4%; already the German 
aircraft industry, which employs 32,000 
people, is 90% dependent on govern- 
ment spending. 

Into Orbit. Since Western Europe 
already has a labor shortage, it does 
not need arms-making to make jobs. 
The real advantage of defense con- 
tracts is the research sophistication that 
may pay off in commercial products. 
Out of its military experience, France 
leads the world in the development 
of STOL (for short take-off and land- 
ing) transport planes. Sweden's plane- 
and-automaking Saab is now turning 
out compact computers for the com- 
mercial market, having learned to make 
them for its jet fighters. Most Euro- 
pean contractors, however, have so far 
found the commercial side-effects dis- 
appointing. Britain, despairing of com- 
peting in sophisticated weaponry, has 
decided to concentrate its technology 
on commercial aspects and its armory 
on more conventional weapons. 

Western European nations have also 
banded together into two multinational 
space agencies to build a three-stage 
rocket and undertake space probes. The 
Europeans are not interested in putting 
a man—or even a mouse—on the moon, 
but they are considering putting into 
orbit their own worldwide satellite com- 
munications system by 1968. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Suited for Expansion 

The workingman’s friend in Europe 
is Amsterdam-based C. & A. Brennink- 
meyer Co., whose 100 stores from 
Wales to West Germany outfit the 
whole family in middlebrow fashions 
at lowbrow prices. The Brenninkmeyer 
family itself believes in tight budgets 
and tight lips, regarding secrecy as its 
greatest strength and publicity as com- 
fort to the competition. But competi- 
tors know that “C, & A.” has annual 
sales of some $700 million, its own 
private-label factories, countless real es- 
tate holdings—and one burning ambi- 
tion: to break into the U.S. retail mar- 
ket in grand style. 

Manhattan Transfer. Last week the 
Brenninkmeyers were well on their way 
to gaining control of the cash-and-carry 
Ohrbach’s chain (“A business in mil- 
lions, a profit in pennies”), which has 
sales of some $75 million from five 
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OHRBACH’S AD 
One for the Lord. 


low-markup clothing “supermarkets” in 
Manhattan, Newark, Long Island and 
greater Los Angeles. The Brenninkmey- 
ers bought an interest of roughly 47% 
in the chain last year, have an agree- 
ment to buy the remaining shares from 
Founder and Chairman Nathan Ohr- 
bach when he decides to retire; Ohr- 
bach is vigorous and determined to stay 
on, but he is also 77. Fortnight ago, in 
a portent of things to come, Elmar 
Brenninkmeyer, 39, took over as presi- 
dent of the U.S. chain, replacing Na- 
than Ohrbach’s son Jerome, whose big 
stock holdings in other companies (Po- 
laroid, American Hardware) seem to 
interest him more than retailing. 

Divided loyalty has never been a 
problem for the Brenninkmeyers. More 
than 100 family members occupy al- 
most all the command posts in the com- 
pany, which was started 122 years ago 
by Clemens and August Brenninkmey- 
er, German farmer's sons who opened 
a fabrics shop in the Dutch town of 
Sneek and whose descendants later pio- 
neered in ready-to-wear. By tradition, 
young Brenninkmeyer men are sent 
around to the company’s foreign stores 
to learn every facet of the operation. 
While there are no outside directors, the 
story in Amsterdam is that the Roman 
Catholic Brenninkmeyers always leave 
one chair open at management meetings 
“for our dear Lord.” 

European Formula. The Brennink- 
meyers have adhered to formula, grown 
by manufacturing simple clothes and 
selling them off the rack (for as little 
as $2.50 a dress) with a minimum of 
frills. Conservatism has helped them in 
Europe but not in two previous at- 
tempts to enter the U.S. One C. & A. 
store on Manhattan's Fifth Avenue 
failed in the 1950s, and a second store 
in Brooklyn is hardly a moneymaker. 
With Ohrbach’s, the Brenninkmeyers 
hope to acquire the retailing flair of a 
U.S. company that has made a name 
for itself by imaginative advertising and 
artful merchandising of low-budget 
high-style Paris copies. Eventually, the 
Brenninkmeyers hope to expand across 
the U.S. 
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The other day, at Republic Aviation’s Life Science Labs, where we are running the life-support and mobility 
tests on the Apollo Space Suit, somebody asked the guy in the suit how the tests are going, and he said: 
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He's one of National Electric Coil’s 
experts who specializes in redesign- 
ing and rebuilding heavy-duty mo- 
tors and generators. The generator 
shown above has outlived its useful- 
ness. He's converting it into a syn- 
chronous motor so it may continue 


He teaches old dogs 
new tricks! 


to serve for another purpose. 

This is a typical assignment for 
this man. For an old machine, an 
outmoded motor, a well-worn gen- 
erator, represent challenges to him. 
Chances are he can save them from 
the scrap heap and add to their 


capacity and life expectancy in the 
bargain. He saves thousands of dol- 
lars for our customers every year by 
upgrading their electrical equipment. 

Repair, rebuild or redesign? Na- 
tional Electric Coil can do the job, 
quickly and economically. 
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Dehydrating highways 
to make them last longer! 


Subsurface water can ruin highways in a hurry, Water, freezing 
in winter and "pumping" under traffic in summer, can cause 
pavement to crack and heave. But LM Permaline* perforated 
fibre pipe solves this problem. Installed under the highway— 
and along shoulders—this strong, corrosion-resistant pipe 
% forms a permanent, efficient subdrainage system. Made by 
Line Material Industries, LM Permaline fibre pipe is lightweight, 
easy to install and meets AASHO standards. Available in a 
wide range of lengths and diameters, perforated and solid. 





Electronic “‘watchdog” guards 
against invisible flameout! 


When the flame goes out on a burner in a multi-burner boiler 

. watch out! In a matter of seconds, enough raw fuel can 
accumulate to cause a devastating explosion. Until now, there 
has been no really foolproof guard against this. Even constant 
human supervision can't always prevent such explosions. But 
the Edison U/V'"*" scanner can. It reacts only to invisible ultra- 
violet radiation in the burner it is watching. Unaffected by 
glow, temperature or overlapping flames from other burners, 
it can shut off the right fuel valves in 2 seconds. Made by 
Instrument Division, the Edison U/V scanner is the ultimate 
in dependability and safety. 











For information about any product shown, write: 


Mc GRAW-EDISON COMPANY 


1200 St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois 
"Registered trademark of the McGraw-Edison Company 
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The 
Wonderful 
World of 
McGraw-Edison 
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Alfred Bersted, lent 
McGraw-Edison Company 









"Just this past year, McGraw-Edison people manufactured 
consumer products and equipment that will consume, with 
average use, over 1,773,00 
energy per year, This equals ughly, the fota/ annual 
electrical consumption by residents of a city the size of 
Milwaukee or Baltimore. This year, McGraw-Edison will 
contribute even more to the use of electric power." 













The smaller the better, 
electrically speaking! 

Minimum size with maxi- 
mum efficiency! That's why 
this new Type CF subtrans- 
mission oi! circuit breaker, 
from Pennsylvania Trans- 
former Division, is so popu- 
lar with utilities. It assures 
fast-acting, reliable circuit 
protection (23kv to 69kv) yet 
is 25% smaller, 50% less in 
weight, than equivalent 
three-tank designs, 























Low-cost way to keep 
cool and clean! 


Trim, new Arctic Circle* 







window air coolers keep 
in hottest weather. 
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New safety and economy 
for anesthesia! 

In rebreathing anesthetic 
systems, the patient exhales 
carbon dioxide into the cir- 
cuit. Baralyme® absorbent, 
from Medical Gas Division, 
removes this poison, keeps 
the anesthetic pure and 
safe, Thus, the anesthetic 
can be recirculated for 
added economy. 
























... where Thomas A. s words, ‘There's a way 
to do it better... find it!’ are the inspiration in creating 
dependable electric products for the home, utilities, 
industry and government. 
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Fleeced 


Jason and the Argonauts. The re- 
flecting surface of the fish pond in Zeus’s 
palace on Mount Olympus is a sort of 
giant-screen TV that brings in news 
shows from all over the Aegean. Zeus 
and Hera, who are just folks, watch it 
so much that they must surely have to 
keep a six-pack of nectar and a frozen 
ambrosia dinner close at hand. But in- 
stead of astronauts they see Argonauts 

a bearded body builder named Jason 
(Todd Armstrong) and his adventure- 
prone shipmates aboard the Argo. 

The Argonauts get into all sorts of 
telegenic scrapes. In one episode, the 
Argo is sailing through a maritime fall- 
ing-rock zone, with boulders crashing 
into the sea from viselike cliffs. Hera, 
watching the show live, sends Triton 
from the bottom of the sea to hold the 
rocks apart so the Argo can sail past. 
Jason sails on to get the Golden Fleece. 
He needs this gelt pelt in order to claim 
the throne of Thessaly, but it is watched 
over by the Hydra, as disgusting a mon- 
ster as ever writhed and roared on the 
screen. Hydra has more heads than a 
totem pole, but brave Jason whacks it 
dead and snags the Fleece (which 
looks like a Beverly Hills bath mat). 

Jason's producers have mixed myths 
to suit their script: Hydra killing was 
Hercules’ specialty, not Jason's. And 
they have dreamed up monsters Jason 
never saw, including a steam-powered 
King Kong, built of bronze, with a drain 
plug in its heel. The straight story of 
Jason's exploits, told with magic and 
imagination and a minimum of studio 
trickery, might have been delightful. 
This version is more bull than Bulfinch. 





ZEUS & HERA 
A fish pond for TV. 
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Slummox 


This Sporting Life. In the past five 
years the Angry Generation of British 
moviemakers has whacked off several 
vivid slices of working-class life (Room 
at the Top, Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning, A Taste of Honey). Sooner 
or later it was bound to cut off a hunk 
of baloney, and this is it. 

Adapted by David Storey from his 
novel of the same name, Life describes 
the tragedy of a man who was made 
with a huge body and a tiny soul, The 
man is a mill-town tough (Richard Har- 
ris) who becomes a professional rugby 
player. Big and strong and cunning, he 
soon becomes a star, and as a star 
he has everything a body could want: 
money, women, fame. But his soul is 
in torment because it cannot have the 
love of the woman he lives with (Ra- 
chel Roberts). He gives her expensive 
dinners and expensive furs. She doesn’t 
really want them. What she wants is the 
love of another human being. and this 
he cannot give her—at best, he can 
give her the emotions of a beast. At the 
climax of their frustration, she dies of a 
brain hemorrhage and he batters himself 
to a bloody pulp on the football pitch. 

The story makes more sense on pa- 
per than it does on film. Like a mirror 
smashed to splinters, the plot frac- 
tures into flashbacks, and the spectator 
spends half his time putting the pieces 
together. He spends the rest of the show 
trying to understand the principal char- 
acters. The hero is supposed to be a big 
stupid brute, but Actor Harris portrays 
him as a big sensitive brute. So of 
course the spectator can’t understand 
why the heroine can't love him. She 
seems unreasonable and unmotivated, 
and before long the whole picture seems 
unreasonable and unmotivated. 

Nevertheless, Life has energy and it 
has Harris, an Irish actor who at 29 is 
being touted as Britain's Brando. He 
does solicit the comparison, but happily 
he also displays two striking qualities of 
his own: a crude but considerable sense 
of gesture and violent vitality. He also 
has the careless Irish charm. At a rich 
man’s party, the big slummox grabs a 
bottle of beer and then, grand as a lord, 
leans over and uses the nearest Bentley 
for a bottle opener. 


The Getaway 


The Great Escape. “We have put all 
our rotten eggs in one basket,” says the 
commandant of Stalag Luft North to 
the senior officer of a newly arrived 
group of Allied officer prisoners, “and 
we intend to watch that basket very 
carefully. With your cooperation, we 
may all sit out the war very comforta- 
bly.” But every man in the maximum- 
security camp knows it is an officer's 
duty to escape and harass the enemy. 
The Great Escape, based on Paul 
Brickhill’s first-hand account, tells in al- 
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RICHARD HARRIS. 
A Bentley for a bottle opener. 


most hypnotic detail how a mixed bag 
of P.W.s work together to pull off one 
of the most ingenious and highhearted 
capers in military history. 

In their efforts to assemble all their 
riskiest cases for safekeeping, the Ger- 
mans had unwittingly hand-picked a 
team of escape artists. The infectious 
combination of earnest British perfidy 
and unscrupulous Yankee brashness lets 
the Nazis realize that something is go- 
ing on under their noses, but with all 
the rowdy hubba-hubba that fills the 
compound, they do not guess that it is 
going on under their feet as well. Pla- 
toons of men are down in the dark 
earth burrowing a tunnel toward the 
surrounding forest. Brains of the opera- 
tion is Big X (Richard Attenborough), 
a leader of past breakouts in other 
camps; among his staff specialists are 
the Forger (Donald Pleasence) and the 
Scrounger (James Garner). Steve Me- 
Queen plays an American fly boy with 
a car-hop grin who pesters guards and 
tests their watchfulness. 

Every plotter does his part. To hide 
the sound of a tunnel being chipped 
through the concrete floor of a bunk- 
house washroom, the clink of the pick 
is synchronized with the banging of the 
hammer innocently driving a horse- 
shoe-pitching stake outside. Wardrobes 
of German clothes are run up from 
blankets and uniforms dyed in coffee 
or ink; whole wallets full of identity 
papers are forged; money, emergency 
rations, maps are scrounged. The tun- 
nel is a marvel of Swiss Family Robin- 
son ingenuity, with electric lights, a lit- 
tle subway running on wooden tracks, 
a bellows-operated ventilation system. 
And as the first of the 76 escapers starts 
through the tunnel, the thongs of sus- 
pense are only beginning to tighten. 

The use of color photography is un- 
necessary and jarring, but little else is 
wrong with this film. With accurate 
casting, a swift screenplay, and authen- 
tic German settings, Producer-Director 
John Sturges has created classic cinema 
of action. There is no sermonizing, no 
soul probing, no sex. The Great Escape 
is simply great escapism. 
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TRUCKS KEEP AMERICA 
IN HIGH GEAR!!! 


Day and night, coast to coast, over the greatest network of highways in 
the world, trucks—more than 12,000,000 of them—keep America in high 
gear as they stock its production lines, haul away its finished products, keep 
its people fed, clothed, and supplied with the necessities and luxuries of life. 
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@ AMERIGAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. * Washington 6, D.C. NY 
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There are wardrobes... 


NY? 








and there are wardrobes 


Look ata man's clothes and you 
look at his way of life. A Holiday 
reader's wardrobe reflects that 


way of life accurately. Travel, 


sports, the theatre, dining out 
his clothes are indicators of 
the whole gamut of activities 


that contribute to enjoyable liv- 
ing. For inspiration, he turns 
to Holiday. Issue after issue, 
Holiday captures his interests 
through the minds and eyes of 
the world’s outstanding writers, 
artists and photographers. Re- 


sult: active, affluent readers in 
a mood for ideas—and prod- 
ucts—that add enjoyment to 
living. Isn't it time your product 
or service moved into this pic- 
ture? Go to the head of the class 


marketin HOLIDAY MAGAZINE 
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The Waterspouts of God 


THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERI- 
ENCE by William James. 626 pages. Uni- 
versity. $10. 


“One evening there fell upon me 
without warning a horrible fear of my 
own existence. There arose in my mind 
the image of an epileptic patient whom 
I had seen in the asylum, a black-haired 
youth with greenish skin, looking ab- 
solutely non-human. That shape am 1, 
I felt, potentially, Nothing that I pos- 
sess can defend me against that fate if 
the hour for it should strike for me as 
it struck for him. I became a mass of 
quivering fear. I remember wondering 
how other people could live, how I my- 
self had ever lived, so unconscious of 
that pit of insecurity beneath the sur- 
face of life.” 

So Philosopher William James re- 
called the worst crisis in his life—a 
terrible depression in his late 20s that 
nearly drove him to suicide. Eventually 
James recovered by deciding that he 
must have “the will to believe” in a 
higher good even though he had no 
proof of it. Though he remained an 
agnostic because he felt that no religion 
had a corner on the truth, he became 
passionately interested in the religious 
experience itself—on the ground that 
the experience of religious conversion 
was a vital one for the human being. 
James ransacked history and searched 
among his contemporaries for examples: 
ultimately he collected these individual 
histories in a massive volume, first pub- 
lished in 1902, that has become a classic 
of American literature: The Varieties 
of Religious Experience. 

Help! Help! Reissued now in a vol- 
ume that includes all of James's subse- 
quent musings on religion, The Varieties 
reads like a steady stream of confes- 
sions. “I am almost appalled at the 
amount of emotionality in it,” James 
admits in his concluding chapter, In 
copious detail, James records the soul- 
searchings of religious figures like Lu- 
ther and St. Theresa and Bunyan, and 
of not so obviously religious ones like 
Tolstoy and Walt Whitman and Carlyle. 
No type of religious experience, how- 
ever humble or bizarre, is excluded; 
James treats them all with tender in- 
dulgence. The majestic agonies of 
Augustine are followed by the fussy 
gropings of an alcoholic. The founder 
of the Quakers, George Fox, has a 
vision of blood flowing through the 
Streets of Lichfield (where Diocletian 
slaughtered 1,000 Christians), and 
Strides barefoot through the city, cry- 
ing: “Woe to the bloody city of Lich- 
field!” The doughty little evangelist 
Billy Bray hears the Lord speaking to 
him. “Worship me with clean lips,” the 
Lord thunders, In ecstasy, Billy stomps 
on his favorite pipe, muttering solemn- 
ly: “Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 
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WILLIAM JAMES 
Majestic agonies. 


The Varieties seems to mix the ridic- 
ulous with the sublime. But that is 
exactly James's point: all religious ex- 
periences are equally valid. It is the 
experience that counts, not the quality 
of the discovered belief. 

The basis of religion, James argues in 
his commentary on religious seers, is 
the anguished cry of “Help! Help!” Not 
the “healthy-minded,” but the “sick 
souls” of the world are the founders of 
religion; those who have a “pathological 
melancholy” and turn in their despair 
to a higher power for help—to God or 
to nature or to an “ideal essence.” Once 
converted, they “attain an altogether 
new level of spiritual vitality, a relative- 
ly heroic level in which impossible 
things have become possible and new 
energies and endurances are shown.” 

Vicious Creeds. James does not 
bother to choose among the various 
creeds he catalogues because he con- 
siders them all unprovable. “Instinct 
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GASTON MEANS 
Dimpled capers. 





leads,” he writes. “Intelligence does but 
follow.” The act of conversion is, in 
fact, a complete surrender of human 
reason: “The will to assert ourselves 
and hold our own has been displaced by 
a willingness to close our mouths and 
be as nothing in the floods and water- 
spouts of God. The time for tension in 
the soul is over, and that of happy re- 
laxation, of calm deep breathing, of an 
eternal present with no discordant fu- 
ture to be anxious about, has arrived.” 

James relaxed too much. In making 
little allowance for the fact that people 
can also be converted to vicious creeds, 
he acquired admirers he would have 
deplored, Mussolini, for instance, hailed 
James as a preceptor who had showed 
him that “an action should be judged by 
its result rather than by its doctrinary 
basis.” 

James, who taught philosophy at Har- 
vard for most of his career, had no 
intention of giving comfort to latter-day 
totalitarians. He was simply impatient 
with his fellow academicians and their 
endless hairsplitting over matters that 
had no relation to life. A vibrant, gen- 
erous person, he hoped to show that 
religious emotions, even those of the 
deranged, were crucial to human life. 
The great virtue of The Varieties, noted 
Pragmatist Philosopher Charles Peirce. 
is its “penetration into the hearts of 
people.” Its great weakness, retorted 
George Santayana, is its “tendency to 
disintegrate the idea of truth, to rec- 
ommend belief without reason and to 
encourage superstition.” 


The Liar 


SPECTACULAR ROGUE: 
MEANS by Edwin P. Hoyt 
Bobbs-Merrill. $5.95. 


Baron Munchausen was a grand char- 
acter, but he was a_ fiction. Gaston 
Bullock Means, however, was for real. 
When he died at 59 in 1938, he was jus- 
tifiably reckoned to be just about the 
most preposterous liar and swindler 
ever to smile at a sucker. In Spectacular 
Rogue, Author-Journalist Edwin Hoyt 
examines that certain smile with more 
journalistic competence than stylistic 
flair. Still, Gaston Means himself would 
be pleased. 

The son of a North Carolina lawyer, 
Means’s career in rascality was well un- 
der way at the age of ten, when he used 
to go around eavesdropping on prospec- 
tive jurors for his father. In 1914, he 
talked himself into a job working for 
the famed William J. Burns private de- 
tective agency. Gaston loved detecting. 
And when Burns was hired to head the 
Justice Department’s investigative bu- 
reau, Means finagled a job as investiga- 
tor. This was the Prohibition era and 
the days when the Harding Administra- 
tion was brewing up the notorious Tea- 
pot Dome scandal. Means was all over 
the place: he hauled in huge profits sell- 
ing liquor permits (ostensibly for me- 
dicinal and other restricted purposes), 
and became a topflight influence ped- 


GASTON B 
352 pages 
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Our pilots get checked twice a year...our autopilots twice before each takeoff. 


Every six months PIA's doctors (so spe- _ we're satisfied. Perfect is a word we use 
cial they need a special license) take a a lot. We mean it. We fly Boeing jets to 
long, searching look at each of our pilots. Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland, 
Before each takeoff, a mechanical spe- Italy, Lebanon, Pakistan...plus connec- 
cialist and our captains (we have two a tions to India, Nepal, and Burma. PIA, 
flight) take an equally long, hard look at 608 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y, phone 
the autopilot. When all three say “Fine,” LT 1-0600; also San Francisco, Chicago. 
PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES / Y WITH 
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dler, He wrote a book about President 
Harding in which he “revealed” that 
Mrs. Harding herself had murdered her 
husband with poison. He was tossed out 
of the Government, eventually nailed on 
charges of attempted bribery and vio- 
lating the Prohibition laws, and locked 
up for more than three years. 

The Great Act. It was after he got 
out of jail that Means staged the great- 
est act of his career. In 1932, the 
Lindbergh-baby kidnaping sent the na- 
tion reeling with shock. The fat, dim- 
pled charlatan got in touch with Mrs. 
Evalyn Walsh McLean,* owner of the 
famed Hope diamond and estranged 
wife of the Washington Post publisher. 
She was a friend of the Lindberghs, and 
of course would be overjoyed if she 
could help find the baby. Just leave it to 
me, said Smiling Gaston. All he needed 
to turn the trick was $104,000 ($100,- 
000 for the kidnapers, $4,000 for ex- 
penses). But this would be a highly se- 
cret caper, he warned. He gave Mrs. 
McLean a code name, “11.” He would 
be “27.” A U.S. naval officer and a 
Roman Catholic priest, whom Means 
brought into the plans, got numbers “9” 
and “7.” 

No. 11 found it all just too exhilarat- 
ing. It was a compliment to his vast 
powers of persuasion that Mrs. McLean 
and the others never took into account 
his reputation; he could soften any skep- 
tic merely by producing freshly em- 
broidered lies with which he smothered 
older embroidered lies. 

The Fox. After Mrs. McLean gave 
him the money, Means kept her sup- 
plied with startling bulletins. The kid- 
napers, he reported, were suspicious of 
Mrs. McLean and would not deliver the 
baby at the appointed time. He sent her 
to South Carolina, where an accomplice 
turned up, identified himself as “The 
Fox,” and proceeded to scare the day- 
lights out of her with threats of vio- 
lence, Next he sent her—and a nurse 
she hired—to El Paso; the baby, ex- 
plained Means, was being held in Mexi- 
co, and he himself had actually seen the 
child. But in El Paso, Means told her 
that the kidnapers now wanted an addi- 
tional $35,000. When she tried to hock 
some of her jewels, her friends became 
suspicious and warned her that she was 
being taken. 

At last Mrs. McLean demanded her 
money back. Gaston’s feelings were 
hurt. Well, if that was the way she felt. 
she could have it; the money was buried 
way back home in North Carolina. 
When Mrs. McLean again demanded 
her money, Means feigned surprise. 
Why, he said, he was bringing the mon- 
ey back a few nights earlier when he 
was stopped by the kidnapers. They 
had whispered “11,” and so, conclud- 
ing that they must be from Mrs. Mc- 


*“ Rich women were his favorite targets. He 
once ran through $500,000 while acting as 
“business manager” for a widow, then took 
her out for target practice and later convinced 
a jury that the righthanded woman shot her 
self (dead) behind the left ear. 
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HOW DO YOU MAKE PEOPLE PAY 
ATTENTION TO YOUR ADVERTISING ? 


Do something crazy. 


Or do something big. Do something ugly. Or do something beautiful. 
Do something loud. Or do something soft. 


You see it everywhere you look. Advertisers clamoring to invade your 
consciousness. And you're pretty well insulated after all these 

years. But you do look at advertising, and read it, and listen to 

it, and whistle it. And you do it because you want to. 


Ever wonder why you'll deliberately read an advertisement— for an item 
you're not ready to buy? Most often, you do it because you read their 
last one, and liked it. So youre sure this one’s worth reading. 


That's the most valuable property an advertising campaign can 
have. Just putting the name on it makes people read it. And when 
you finally see the product on the shelf, you respond to exactly the 
same feeling. It’s already an old friend. 


Companies spend millions trying to become an old friend to 
the plant engineer. He bought twenty-four billion dollars worth of 








stuff last year, Wouldn’t it be great to send him your card, and : 
have him drop everything to see you. Just because your x ° 
name’s on it? It’s not so tough. Say something worth 3 


saying, something worth reading, every single month in. . . . 


Your advertising in 

PLANT ENGINEERING is read 
by the men who design, 
operate and maintain America’s 
industrial plants. 
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Lean, he had given them the money. 

A few weeks later, Gaston Bullock 
Means was in the clink, courtesy of 
J. Edgar Hoover, director of the new 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. There 
were two trials, both of which Means 
ere with outrageously executed lies, 
told with dimpled smile and heartfelt 
simplicity. When he left the stand, he 
turned to FBI Chief Hoover and said: 
“How did you like that story?” Re- 
plied Hoover: “In all my life I have 
never heard a wilder yarn.” “Well,” 
said Means with a grin, “it was a good 
story just the same, wasn't it?” 

It wasn’t good enough. Means was 
convicted in June 1932 and sentenced 
to 1S years in the penitentiary. Six years 
later, he died of a heart attack. Ever 
the con artist, Means had tried one last 
gambit from behind bars. He issued a 
statement confessing that it was he who 
had kidnaped the Lindbergh baby. Alas, 
it was one lie that nobody believed. 
Means could not justify his own end. 





STEPHEN SPENDER 
Shrinking imagination. 


Feathers in the Canyon 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE MODERN by 
Stephen Spender. 266 pages. University 
of California. $5. 


In the words of Wordsworth, Milton 
had a “voice whose sound was like the 
sea.” So, in their own way, did Words- 
worth or Pope or Walt Whitman. But 
today the roar of the sea has subsided 
to a whisper; poets are so soft-spoken 
that they are often not noticed. Stephen 
Spender, a poet who is a bit becalmed 
himself, offers some provocative reasons 
for the sea change in modern poetry. 

Poetry fell on difficult days at the 
end of the last century, writes Spender. 
It grew obscure as the world grew ob- 
scure, Science presented a picture of a 
universe in flux; nothing solid seemed 
left for metaphor. The traditional poet- 
ic symbols—house, horse, church, state 
—had been undermined. As was their 
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“I’m Indigenous” 


jammed New York’s Carnegie Hall for the Cancer 
Crusade. WCAU, Philadelphia, drew 20,000 
people to its Dairy-Go-Round breakfast. KNX 
jammed MaeArthur Park with Los Angelenos who 
turned out for an old-fashioned pienie. It could 
only happen there. Every home-town CBS Owned 


“You won't find me everywhere, There are many 
varieties of us owls—but we stick close to our nests, 
Just like Bostonians or San Franciseans or Chiea- 
goans. We're all owls—but we like our own habitats 
best.”’ So it is with radio audiences...whieh is why 
each CBS Owned radio station is programmed 
for the individual community it serves. For in- 
stance, WCBS during a newspaper blackout 





THE CBS OWNED 





radio station is the voiee of its own community. 
It’s run for the people at home. 


RADIO STATIONS 


WBBM chicago / WOBS NewYork / WCAU Phitadeiphia / WEE! Boston / KMOX st.tovis / KNX tosangeies / KCBS sanfrancisco 


Represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales 


STATIONS THAT TALK THE LANGUAGE OF THEIR COMMUNITIES 
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Have a ball 
at the beach, 
follow the crowd to 
The Castle 
in Bermuda! 


And we have just about the largest 
private beach on the island. Also a 
private beach club. Also a smash- 
ing 1 8-hole golf course right on our 
180 acre estate, a private yacht club 
with sailing, water skiing, a swing- 
ing night club, a charming atmos- 
phere, a free color brochure that 
any travel agent will send you. Or 
contact Hugh S. Stevens Inc. 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17 
(Phone: TN 7-1450). Other offices 
in Boston, Chicago. Find out why 
The Castle is the place where things 
happen in Bermuda! 


The 
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duty, the poets reflected their time’s 
unease—and exaggerated it. Yeats’ last 
poems, Eliot’s Waste Land, Joyce's 


Ulysses portray a world of chaos. 
When life, in spite of wars, went on 
pretty much as before, poets had to re- 
treat from their “apocalyptic” position. 
Their aims became more modest, their 
poetry more subdued, coherent, and less 
exciting. Moreover, poets could only go 
so far out. There is no end to avant- 
gardism in music and the plastic arts, 
because there are an infinite number of 
materials for shape and sound. But po- 
etry is stuck with old materials: words. 
They can only be stretched so far; 


Pound, Eliot and Joyce stretched them | 


to the breaking point. Thus Stravinsky 
and Picasso continue to dazzle the world 
with their innovations, while Eliot has 
retreated from the experiments of The 


Waste Land to the more conventional | 


language of the verse plays. 

But modern poets, writes Spender, 
have become too modest. In the face of 
the great impersonal, inhuman forces at 
loose in the world, there has been too 
much “shrinking of the imagination.” 
The typical modern poet, says Spender, 
“launching his slim volume of verse, is 
like a person dropping a feather over 
the edge of the Grand Canyon and then 
waiting for the echo.” If values are 
missing or in decay today, it is the poet’s 
traditional task to help re-create them. 
He must not take shelter in his private 
world, but attempt to “personalize” in 
his work the outside world he often 


| fears. Like the poets of old, he must 


write with the “same mixture of hope 
and despair in the face of history.” 


Unerring Eye 


PORTRAIT 
Bourke-White 
$5.95 


OF MYSELF 


383 pages 


by Margaret 
Simon & Schu- 
ster 


She barnstormed the great plains in 
a primitive two-seater plane to photo- 
graph the Dust Bowl. She hitchhiked by 
rowboat to get pictures of the Louisville 
flood. As the only foreign press photog- 
rapher in Russia when Hitler attacked, 
she dodged wardens and bombers to 
shoot the nightly air raids on Moscow. 
Her ship was torpedoed out from under 
her in the invasion of Africa; she was 
among the first correspondents to pho- 
tograph Buchenwald: she was the last 
to interview Gandhi, hours before his 
assassination, Thus Margaret Bourke- 
White followed the dictum of 
her trade, to be “in the right place 
at the right time.” Now 57, she has 
put the places and the times together 
with some of her fine pictures in an 
autobiography. 

Unquestionably the finest woman 
photographer of her time, she explored 
the chill patterned beauty of industrial 
processes for ForruNe magazine, 
contributed to Lire memorable picture 
essays on guerrilla warfare in Korea 
and the tragedy and triumph of India’s 
bloody partition. In the "SOs she faced 
a more personal ordeal when she found 
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Labatt’s 
Pilsener and 
IPA (India 


Pale Ale) have 


won more 
awards in 
TILES WIETACDIET 
competition 
than any 
other brews. 


Write for FREE Booklet 
“CANADA BORDER 
CROSSING 

INFORMATION” 
Labatt Importers Inc., 
1308 Rand Bldg 


PILSENER Buffalo 3, N.Y 


BEER > ALE 


CANADA'S MOST HONOURED BREWS 





“SAVE i 
WHERE 
current [a 


annual rate 







% TRUE 
DAILY 
INTEREST 

COMPOUNDED 

MONTHLY 
















ANNUAL RETURN PER $100 


@ Funds earn from date received, 

= Funds earn to date withdrawn when account 
remains open to end of any quarterly 
interest period 

@ Interest compounded monthly and paid 
quarterly 

= Free gifts or S&H Green Stamps ® For 
$5,000 — Electric Travel Iron = For $1,000 
—G.E. Alarm Clock. 1 Green Stamp per $1 
saved. (Legal limit: 1 gift or up to 750 
stamps per new account.) 
Send for Free Gift List 
Save by Air Mail. We pay airmail postage 
both ways 


Funds received by 15th, 
earn from Ist 






FRONTIER FIDELITY 


SAVINGS and loan association 


Harley E. Harmon, President 


801 E. CHARLESTON BOULEVARD 
LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 
A ose eT Le 
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‘Lo be continued— 


next week and every week 
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During the prolonged printers’ strike last winter LIFE 
launched its New York Extra as a service to newspaper- 
less New Yorkers. Each week since. LIFE has gathered 
and published 12-16 pages of area news and photo- 
graphs just for readers in the city’s five boroughs, Long 
Island, northern New Jersey, Westchester and Fairfield 
counties, 

Readers get a little bit of everything—from major 
stories such as the SLA scandal to progress on the 
World’s Fair, municipal politics, the Fire Island fuss, 
labor’s problems, theater and hotel openings, even a 
classified ad section. 

At first, no one, LIFE’s editors included, expected 
New York Extra to become a permanent part of the 
magazine. It turned out, though, that New Yorkers 
liked getting the same caliber coverage of the local scene 
that LIFE had always brought them on the national 
and international level. Even after the newspapers re- 
turned. And they told us so. 

So LIFE will continue to publish New York Extra 
every week. Born to meet an emergency, it remains to 
mect a demand, 

If you live in the metropolitan area, you won't want to 


miss a single exciting issue of New York Extra. And if 


youre an advertiser who wants to add weight to your 
sales effort in America’s number one market, remem- 
ber this: 880,000 people you like 
to talk to read New York Extra in 
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Specialty of the House 


At Bank of Commerce, a busy executive 
can borrow up to $5,000 on his signature 
alone. No endorsers. No collateral. No 
payments, if you like, for 90 days. You 
can take up to three years to pay. And 
rates, of course, are low bank rates. 

As for our service, we think you'll find 
it a little more helpful, a little faster, a 
little more personal than you might be 
used to. 

We'd like a chance to demonstrate it 


next time you want to buy a car or boat, 
put a son through school, open a check- 
ing account, modernize a factory—or any- 
thing else that involves personal or com- 
mercial banking. 

Just call MUrray Hill 2-5000. (If you call 
from outside New York City, the Area 
Code is 212.) 


BANK OF COMMERCE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Main Office; 56 East 42nd Street. Other conveniently located offices in Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and Yonkers 


82 





that Parkinson's disease was relentlessly 
robbing her of muscular control. She 
slowed the progress of her malady with 
hours of exercises each day for years: 
the disease has at last been brought un- 
der control by brain surgery. 
Unfortunately, in telling of her crowd- 
ed life, she skims from high spot to high 
spot with bone-jarring haste and mind- 
numbing cheerfulness (“Lucky me, to 
have had this rewarding experience 
"). But anyone looking at the pic- 
tures will recognize that though she 
may fumble self-consciously with words, 
her eye is unerring. 


Watered Whine 


MOBILE by Michel Butor. 
Simon & Schuster. $6. 


319 pages. 


As it has with many another traveler 
before him, being a tourist brought out 
the worst in Michel Butor. A_ gifted 
disciple of French antinovelist Alain 
Robbe-Grillet (Time, July 20, 1962), 
Butor is notable because he uses a dif- 
ferent technique with every book and 
turns out intense and interesting fiction 
just the same. But in recounting his re- 
cent six-month tour of the U.S.—and in 
switching from novels to what might 
loosely be called nonfiction—Butor has 
produced a whopping-bad nonbook. It 
presents America in a nightmarish jum- 
ble of road signs, city names, ornitho- 
logical notes and grim historical odd- 
ments all strung together in a style that 
| at its best suggests E. E. Cummings 
| and John Dos Passos at their worst: 

The planes leaving for Tokyo 

The ships sailing for Liverpool. 
The garbage floating in the water 
The Empire State Building: 1,860 

| steps to the 102nd floor. . . 
DIXON, WYOMING, Far West 

They say they've found gold! 

Bighorn National Forest. 

A rustle of leaves in the wind. 

BUFFALO... 

ca-Cola, 

si-Cola 


Clic 

Clac 
What? 

nothing 

The slender pejorative burden of Bu- 
tor’s book is contained in interwoven 
excerpts from a terrifying Salem witch 
trial, historical notes on the ill-treat- 
ment of American Indians, liberal 
quotes from the prospectus of Free- 
domland, U.S.A., and offerings from 
the views of various Southerners (real 
and imagined) on the Negro. Among 
them is one from that conscientious 
democrat Thomas Jefferson, who con- 
cluded, their inferiority is not 
the effect, merely, of their condition 
of life.” 

Butor’s crime is not his adverse opin- 
ion of the U.S. It is that he has done 
what no honest Frenchman should do 
—watered his whine. Mobile outra- 
| geously pads about 20 pages of real re- 
porting and social commentary into a 
319-page, $6 book. 
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Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is “The Best In The House” 





- < 
3. “I started to worry. But lickily my 4."We found some old timbers half- 
companion had slipped out of his clout buries the sand. Suddenly | spotted a 
as we | wa snife in hans barnacle-enerusted object, Eagerly we dug 
he swam ard m 1 few quick o free i. be kd make out its shape. It wa 
< do me tree of the huge shroud w ship's anchor, | conldn’t have 
Wh 1 ivf! 1 xcited i had te macle gold 
5. “A boat from the beach picked us up later a soon we were at the Grand Bahama 
lotel, bod=ting about our find over a friendly drink of Canadian Club.” Why this whisky's 
popularity It ts the lightness of Seotel: ¢ the smooth sati-fac 
\ r Whisky tastes quite like Canadian ¢ \ wn v it all 
uw fo -horlones before dinner, in tall ones alter, You owe it to yourself to start 


6 years old. Imported in bottle from Canada 








A parachute can 
sink you when 

you scuba-jump 
for sunken treasure 


1.°The best way to spot an underwat 


er wi is 
from the air! writes Charlie Smithline. an Americar 
friend of Canadian Club. "se when we located a shad 
owy outline i e ocean off the Bahamas, we were 
sure it was the sunken Confederate hlockade-runner 
we were looking for, There was only one way to 
know. As our plane cireled, we adjusted our uba 
diving masks, checked our parachutes and jumped! 





2. “With no breeze to hamper us. we dropped 


ulmest straight down to our target on the bottom 
I fumbled with my parachute but, betere TE eouk 
vet free, its folds entangled me Ih i huge web 
Phe more | strugeled the worse the tangle became 








You 
Up fri 


